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is so much 


Steel 
and Stone 
without 


Electricity 


The cold, dark mass gradually rearing 
its head mountain-high on a_ busy 
down-town corner is a building —an 
impressive tribute to modern construc- 
tion skill. But it cannot become a 
revenue- producing property—a busy 
office, a theater, or a luxurious hotel 
—until electricity has made it so. It 
is electricity that gives a building /ife. 

Because of electricity, water flows 
hundreds of feet above surrounding 
levels, heat and fresh air circulate to 
inside, windowless rooms. On dark 
nights and sullen days electricity scatters 
sunshine throughout every nook and 


corner. Swift automatic electric eleva- 


mM ECONOMICS OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


The SKYS CRAPER 




































tors whisk you up or down in the 
twinkling of an eye, yet with a barely 
perceptible sense of motion. 


In every phase of building and 





ELECTRIC POWER BUILDS BUYING POWER 





Westinghouse 
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co-operating with architects and con § ¢ 
struction engineers to make steel and 

stone more enduring—and more ch 
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runs the entire course, including light- 
ing, motors, switchboard panels, auto- 
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Two 


LINE 
Editorials 


The new year will bring new con- 


fidence. 


Christmas trade is not particularly 
merry. 


People are not climbing for stocks; 
theyre stooping for them. 


What a heartfelt welcome 1931 
will receive. It will probably become 
known as Recovery Year. 


A prediction: By the time 1930 an- 
nual reports, dripping with red ink, 
are issued, stocks will be discounting 
a better future. 


If Britain persists in free trade, 
parts of the Empire may shake them- 
selves free. 


An early Spring would boom the 
rubber industry. 


Congress radicals won’t let Hoover 
remove his hair-shirt. 


Speculators are not buying blue- 
chip, but white-chip stocks. A fwwe- 
point rise on a $10 stock is equal to 
a fifty-point rise on a $100 stock. 

It looks as tf Stalin’s stalling. 


Revolutions are on the wane. 


Our income suffered this year, 
Uncle Sam’s will next year. 


They won’t walk. The auto indus- 
try is bound to do better. 


Bankers should make it easier to 
borrow for home-building. 


Sensible methods are now being 
employed to meet unemployment 
hardships. 


This is not the time to readjust 
international debts at America’s ex- 
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p pense. 


Calm follows every storm. 


Have as Merry a Christmas as you 
can! 
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Cleaning the 


International Atmosphere 
tn lhe Delwil:Canada Tunnel [ 


CLICK of a switch in the White House 

...a sudden blaze of lights 75 feet below 
the surface of the Detroit River...a silk band is 
parted, and anew submarine highway is opened. 
Two countries are brought closer together. 


Completed in less than 24% years at a cost of 
$25,000,000, the Detroit-Canada Vehicular 
Tunnel is the second longest in America... 
the only international link of its kind. Through 
it, 1000 cars may pass each way, each hour... 
traversing the mile between Detroit and 
Windsor in 5 minutes. 


No matter how heavy the traffic, the air is al- 
ways safe and comfortable...changed complete- 
ly every 90 seconds by 24 giant Sturtevant 
Ventilating Fans. In the time it takes a car to 
drive through, the tunnel air changes 3 times! 


The use of Sturtevant Fans in the Detroit- 
Canada Tunnel follows the precedent set by 
their choice for America’s other under-water 
vehicular tubes...the Holland Tunnel between 
New York and New Jersey, and the Posey Tube 
between Oakland and Alameda, California. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Main Offices: HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS., CHICAGO, 
ILL., 410 No. Michigan Avenue, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
681 Market Street. Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Construction of tunnel approaches, terminal buildings and ventilat- 
ing buildings; also all paving, lining, lighting, ventulating, etc., of 
tunnel by Parklap Construction Co. of New York. River tube con- 
struction by Porter Bros. & Robt. Porter, Seattle. Plans, specifica- 


tions and supervision by Parsons, Klapp, Brinckerhoff and Douglass, 
New York City. Ole Singstad, Consulting Engineer on Ventilation. 


Sturlévan 


HEATING-VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


‘TuoucutFut econo- 
mists are saying that the “oil fields” 
of the next two or three decades, the 
“mines” where rich strikes are to be 
made, are the farms. A great in- 
dustrial pioneering job, just gather- 
ing momentum, is bringing machin- 
ery and organizations into line to 
convert agricultural products, mainly 
those now regarded as wastes, into 
articles of commercial value in non- 
food lines. The farmer’s by-product, 
over and above the food he raises, is 
hundreds of millions of tons of 
leaves, stems, cuttings, left-overs that 
nobody wants for food, from which, 
however, products of industrial value 
are recoverable. A late bulletin of 
the Iowa State College lists well 
over 100 products that can now be 
made from different parts of the 
corn. 

To a very considerable extent, the 
scientific problem of farm waste 
utilization has been solved. Amazing 
facts have been disclosed. Can effec- 
tive use be made of these new dis- 
coveries? Chemists and__ business 
men, together, hold the answer. 

The whole subject will be discussed 
by Neil M. Clark in a forthcoming 
issue. 


66 
My AMBITION,” writes 
a reader, “is to be financially inde- 
pendent at the age of 45 or 50. 
However, the question of how to 
bring it about is rather perplexing, 
and probably is to many other young 


chaps like myself.” An outline of 
the ambitious young man’s financial 
circumstances follows. Then he adds: 
“IT have seen numerous articles re- 
ferring to men making $3,000 or 
more. Don’t you think it time to 
give the younger men the informa- 
tion they need?” 

A carefully prepared plan which, 
if followed, will provide not only the 
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STARTED! 
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BOULDER 
CANYON 
PROJECT 


and a New Era in 


Wit THE DRIVING of a silver spike 
into a railroad tie on September 17, 1930... 
the continued development of the Los Angeles 
industrial area is guaranteed for generations to 


come. 


Between the massive shoulders of Boulder Canyon, 


billions of added wealth will pour into 
the Southwest... millions of new 
population . . . unlimited low cost 
water and power. This new source of 
water and power will create tremen- 
dously rich new markets, besides stab- 
ilizing the phenomenal population 
growth disclosed by the 1930 census. 
And Los Angeles is assured its posi- 











Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray LyMAN WILBUR, 
said regarding the future 
benefits of the Boulder Can- 
yon project: 


“Ic is as if our country 
had suddenly hada new 
state added to it, for the 
new and wider use of 
this controlled water will 
care for millions of peo- 
pleand create thousands 
of millions of wealth.” 
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| | 
| | } 
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tion as a world leader in profitable and low cost 
industrial production. 


Planning your Pacific Coast plant requires con- 
sideration of the Boulder Canyon project... the 
two are inseparably welded. Foresight today 
promises rich rewards when this gigantic develop- 


ment is completed, the manufacturing 
importance of today’s Los Angeles will 
be trebled in the immediate future. 


Bureau of Power and Light engineers 
are organized to render exceptional 
consultation service. Upon request, a 
very complete survey of your waterand 
power requirements will be made ina 
comprehensive, confidential report. 


BUREAU OF POWER AND LIGHT 


City of Los Angeles 
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and furthermore/ 
FORT WORTH_HAS ALREADY 


ESTABLISHED HERSELF 
AS THE LEADING 


UY 


f/f 
ae 
& 


MAM UFAG TURING", 


C 


With a $200,000,000. 


annual output, Fort Worth has clearly demonstrated its 
dominance in the entite Southwest as a manufacturing 
city. 


The fact that Fort Worth surpasses every other city in 
the Southwest in value of manufactured products is 
readily explained by its strategic location—its great net- 
work of 19 rail outlets—its 12 operating airplane lines— 
its unlimited adjacent supply of raw materials—its low 
power and water rates—its all-year working climatic 
conditions—and the fact that it is the gateway of the 
greatest cattle country of the world, one 

of the greatest cotton areas and the out- 

standing oil producing section which pour 

an unending stream of wealth into this great 

trade territory, the oil alone bringing 

$1,000,000 new wealth every day into West 

Texas. 


Fort Worth, indeed, offers every facility 
to the manufacturer to locate here and 
bring “more smoke stacks to Fort Worth.” 


IZ AIR LINES ae 
NQ/FORT WORTH 


THE MANUFACTURING AND TRANSPORTATION 
“Af \ CENTRE OF THE SOUTHWEST 








i9 RAI \ L(' ETS. For Information, Addresy Publany Department 


atl \ CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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financial independence this young 
man seeks, but also many of the finer 
things of life—education, music, 
travel, etc—has been prepared by 
Ernest McCullough, who writes from 
his own rich experience. The article 
will appear in an early issue. 


Corry. know thyself! 
Then, but not until then, can the 
fullest, most useful, information be 
furnished local enterprises on how 
to expand profitably, and convincing 
facts be supplied outside enterprises 
or prospective enterprises showing 
why they should succeed by taking 
advantage of local conditions and 
opportunities. How Kansas City has 
solved the problem of knowing itself 
and how this knowledge is being 
turned to advantageous account, will 
be told in an early issue. 


66 

A NEW name is winning at- 
tention in the chemical industry, 
where the established leadership of a 
few very large concerns has become 
almost a tradition. Until recently al- 
most unknown beyond the local scene, 
Theodore Swann has builded on so 
firm a foundation and after a plan so 
logical that the group of industries 
which he heads, centered in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, has become a force to 

reckon with in Chemical progress.” 
This is the opening paragraph of a 
very inspiring and meaty article which 
will introduce Forses readers to 
Theodore Swann, founder and head | 
of the Swann Corporation and the 
Swann Chemical Company. It is the 
story of the meteoric rise of a young 
and very ambitious salesman who had 
a penchant for facts. An executive 
of the modern school, Mr. Swann is 
a builder, and he is building on very 
broad foundations. The article is 
written by J. G. Donley and it will 
appear in the near future. Don’ 

miss it! 

‘ 


Tue outlook for 1931 
will be discussed in the January 
issues by the experts and authorities 
who have contributed regularly to 
Forses during the past year. They 
include: B. C, Forbes, business and 
finance; R. W. Schabacker, stock 
market ; Samuel O. Dunn, railroads; 
I. V. Shannon, cotton; Walter Boyn- 
ton, automobiles ; A. B. Genung, agti- 
culture; F. Lamont Peirce, foreign 
trade; Arthur Winston, investment 
trusts; William Russell White, 1n- 
vestments; Chapin Hoskins, inven- 
tions ; Charles Bishop, Canadian bus!- 
ness; Frank E. Perley, construction. 
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Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Bridge, Harrisburg, Pa. Sidney Fuller Ross 
and William Gehron, Architects. John E. Greiner, Consulting Engineer. 
Gray Indiana Limestone. (Photo Pennsylvania Department of Highways.) 


: || Pennsylvania’s 
“ || War Memorial 
© 1! is of Indiana Limestone 















ng- 

Pte 

of a 

hich § HE Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Bridge at 
to Harrisburg, a massive stretch of masonry which 

ead is Pennsylvania’s memorial to her fighting men of all 
the wars, was dedicated on August 22nd. 

the ; 

ung Indiana Limestone from the famous Dark Hollow 


had quarry of Indiana Limestone Company was used for 
facing this structure, proof anew that architects recog- 


or nize this fine-grained, light-colored stone as standard for 
alte important engineering as well as architectural projects. 
2 is The 268,000 cubic feet of Indiana Limestone ,re- 
will quired were fabricated in Indiana Limestone Com- 
lon’t pany’s mills. The size of the job is indicated by the fact 
that six freight cars were used to transport the single 
carved eagle shown here. 
Indiana Limestone Company . . . the largest producer 
1931 of cut stone as well as the largest quarry operator... 
uaty has been awarded practically every major limestone 
rities contract in recent months and has supplied the stone 
y to for almost ninety per cent of the limestone buildings 
They throughout the country. 
= Ifyou are interested in learning more about the Har- 
ow risburg Bridge, write for an illustrated bulletin just 
oyn- issued which gives more complete information. Address 
apt Dept. 2277, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. One of the two eagles which top the pylons at west end of bridge. Each eagle 
2 consists of 35 pieces of Gray Indiana Limestone and weighs 392,500 pounds. 
reign Lee Lawrie, Sculptor. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedtord, Indiana Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Reconciling book values with stock on 
hand is a periodical and necessary pro- 
cedure. This managerial function is 
very expensive and tedious, and its 
accuracy questionable, unless the 
method used eliminates the thousands 
of extensions otherwise imperative. 


International Electric Tabulating and 
Accounting Machines (Hollerith), in 
conjunction with the use of progressive 
digiting, reduce the task to every-day 
routine proportions. The speed of elec- 
tric machines and the short cut pro- 
vided through progressive digiting 


... through Electric Accounting 


(which recognizes multiplication as 
multiple addition) effect this result. 


By no other available system can an 
inventory be computed so cheaply, so 
easily and quickly, and so accurately, 
as is possible through the Electric 
Accounting Method. 


Why? Because the operation of deter- 
mining the totals of the various pertin- 
ent cost factors is performed simultan- 
eously—and electrically. No matter 
how extensive your inventory is it can 
be computed by this method without 
a single extension. 


Write or telephone for detailed information. 


International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systéms 
International Industrial Scales 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


Manufactured by 


International Business Machines Corporation 


General Offices—270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FACTORIES 
Endicott, N. Y. 
Dayton, Ghio Washington, D. C. 
Toronto, Ont. Sindelfingen, Germany 


Paris, France London, England 


€ SINKS 


SUCHINE® 
. Branch Offices and Service Stations in eAll the Principal Cities of the World 


CANADIAN DIVISION 


International Business Machines Co., Led. 
300 Campbell Ave., West Toronto 
Ontario, Canada 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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LOOK | TATISTICS now appearing 
FORWARD, deal wholly with the past. We 
= ARD read quarterly reports showing un- 


favorable comparisons, we read of 

shrinkages in railway traffic, in the 
volume of checks drawn on banks, in employment, in 
dividend rates, in automobile sales, in steel production, 
etc., etc., the whole forming conclusive proof that we 
have been suffering trade depression. But what sensible 
men are most interested in is not what has gone before, 
but what lies ahead. All experience compels the conclu- 
sion that the recession has about run its course. Sub- 
normal consumption always gives way, first, to normal 
consumption and, later, to abnormal consumption. We 
have had the customary period of sub-normal consump- 
tion; we face the return of normal consumption. To ex- 


FACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. FORBES 


O. MINIGER, who so suc: 


“LIFE IS 
PLEASANT. e cessfully built up Electric 
IN A TOWN 


Auto-Lite and who became inter- 
ested in Willys-Overland when 
John N. Willys withdrew some lit- 
tle time ago, remarked to me at a little social function in 
Toledo: “You can have a very pleasant life in a town of 
this size—more so, I think, than in your city of New 
York.” I agreed. It would astound folks throughout the 
country to know how few prominent men in New York 
are called by their first names by a wide circle of friends. 
Although Mr. Miniger is regarded as the foremost 
industrialist in Toledo, he was “Clem” to nine out of 
every ten men who hailed him. A certain ultra-dignified 
citizen of unusual prominence carried himself so stiffly 
that nobody felt free to call him by his first name. He 


LIKE THIS” 





press it differently, gross inflation 
inevitably precipitates acute de- 
flation; then, after a while, re- 
covery always sets in. Last 
year’s gross inflation brought 
acute deflation. Now we ap- 
proach recovery. This sequence 
has never failed in the past. It 
won't fail now. 

Don’t be like the foolish in- 
dividual pictured in the adjoining 
Cartoon. 








If your main concern is to put 
in the time, expect to be put out. 


Ease yields no ecstasy. 








Nelson Harding in N. Y. Evening Journal 


HIS OWN SHADOW 


quarreled with a friend of his 
earlier days and from then on the 
two never spoke. The day the 
friend died an associate found the 
ultra-dignified gentleman stand- 
ing in his office sadly staring 
through the window. When he 
came out of his reverie, he 
soliloquized with a sigh, ““He was 
the last to call me John.” 

Is any man really entitled to 
regard himself as a success who 
has failed to inspire at least a 
goodly number of fellow mortals 
to greet him by his first name? 


Many are in wrong when 
found out. 











HE spirit of Christmas is being exhibited in business 
T this year as never before. Adversity, traditionally 

evocative of our better qualities, has inspired a 
wealth of manifestations that the American of to-day 
regards himself as his brother’s keeper. 

National depression has been handled this year with 
unprecedented thoughtfulness and humaneness. When 
the 1929 panic broke, the first impulse was not to dis- 
charge a maximum of workers and to cut wages dras- 
tically. That was the accepted procedure following other 
panics. 

This time employers—with exceptions, of course—have 
endeavored to retain, not as few, but as many employees 
as possible, and have refrained from seizing depression 
as an excuse for reducing wage rates. Greater pains have 
been taken than ever before to spread available work and 
pay among the largest number of families feasible. 

Moreover, business leaders in different cities have ac- 
cepted responsibility for meeting the hardships entailed 
through enforced idleness, and have given of their time, 
as well as of their means, in unparalleled measure. 

“Goodwill toward men” is being practised in other 
‘ways not characteristic of the past. Fierce competition 
is being softened in many directions by friendly co-opera- 
tion; although the governing motive concededly has not 
been unselfish, nevertheless there has been not a little 
self-sacrifice for the sake of the greatest good of the 
greatest number. Hatred of rivals is dying out and har- 
mony is being established. 


ELATIONS between employers and employed like- 
wise are becoming more and more imbued with the 
Christmas spirit. Innumerable plans are being adopted 
for the greater wellbeing of workers. The more enlight- 
ened of our corporations are now striving sincerely to 
evolve ways and means to provide steady employment, 
and, difficult though the attainment of this goal may be, 
progress is being made and greater progress will be made 
before another Christmas rolls around, so earnest are our 
modern business statesmen to achieve that golden end. 
Contrast the peace that reigns throughout American 
industry ‘to-day with the bitter strife which invariably 
attended past periods of grave depression. Here, again, 
we see “goodwill toward men” animating human hearts 
as never before. 
_ Consider another modern trend in business: the grant- 
ing of vacations with pay. Here is but another demon- 
stration that the old order is giving place to a new and 
better order, an order which reckons workers as not so 
many “hands,” but as human beings made of the same 
stuff as their employers and aspiring to a larger measure 
of the leisure and comforts and joys within reach of the 
employing classes but not in the past within reach of the 
employed classes. 
It may be that the encouragement now given to em- 
ployees to become owners of shares of the organizations 


Christmas Spirit Shows in Business 


employing them has been stimulated more by interested 
than by disinterested considerations; yet this drawing 
together of all co-workers, from manual laborer to chief 
executive, has done something to spread recognition of 
human brotherhood. 


UCH—very much—remains to be done to better 

the lot of toilers, both financially and mentally, 
Our economic system still falls tragically short of the 
ideal—as has been painfully driven ‘home by the ghastly 
prevalence of unemployment during the current year, 
Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that to-day more than 
ever before, greater solicitation is felt and practised for 
the welfare of the human beings engaged in industry and 
business. This at least cannot be disputed: American 
employers have traveled farther than the employers of 
any other land along the pathway of progress towards 
satisfactory relationships with their co-workers. 

And, after making every allowance for less noble mo- 
tives, the incontrovertible truth remains that the spirit of 
Christmas, “Goodwill toward men,” has played a not un- 
important part in our evolution towards more brotherly 
relationships and higher standards of civilization for the 
great mass of American individuals and families. 


Didn’t Christ have His troubles, too? 


RESIDENT Charles T. Mack- 


DON’T SIT 

UP NIGHTS: ness of the Jacksonville Farm 
BE AWAKE Supply Company sends this timely 
IN DAYTIME anecdote: “Once at a dinner a lady 


said to Lord Northcliffe, “Thackeray 
awoke one morning to find himself famous.’ “When that 
morning dawned,’ Lord Northcliffe answered, “Thackeray 
had been writing eight hours a day for fifteen years. 
The man who awakes to find himself famous, Madam, 
has not been asleep.’” He adds: “Instead of looking for 
fruit, let us examine our efforts to plant and cultivate. 
Success consists not so much in sitting up nights as being 
awake in the daytime.” 


“WE ARE 66 OT only shall we win 
WINNING through, but we are win- 
THROUGH”: ning through. The process is 
LAMONT 


already under way.” That encour- 
ing declaration comes from Thomas 
W. Lamont, the leading Morgas partner, who organized 
the Bankers Consortium to keep the stock market panic 
within bounds last Fall. The Morgan firm has more 
extensive relationships with business enterprises than any 
other firm in the world. Our “international bankers” are 
often portrayed in newspapers as wholly selfish, met- 
cenary, rapacious, concerned only with “robbing the pub- 
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lic.” Yet, Mr. Lamont comes out unequivocally against 
the heavy imposts levied under the Smoot-Hawley law. 
He attributes the collapse of prosperity partly to “hang- 
ing the load of a new tariff act around our own necks.” 
Among other causes leading up to the upheaval of last 
Fall he enumerates overproduction, the artificial pegging 
of certain commodities, the fall in the price of silver, the 
abnormal accumulation of gold in France and here, politi- 
tal unrest in many parts of the world and reckless 
stock speculation. Heretofore “Capital” has invariably 
been represented as favoring sky-high tariff walls. La- 
mont’s stand should cause politicians and the public to 
tariffs are 
al very fine until other countries hit back. Other coun- 


tries are now hitting back. Erecting Chinese trade walls 
around every nation on the face of the earth is not con- 
ducive to the free flow of commerce. Although the 
Imperial Conference held in London failed to induce 
protective action, it is unreasonable to expect Great 
Britain not to retaliate against nations that go abnormal 
lengths to shut out British goods. America’s tariff action 
hardly harmonizes with Lamont’s closing quotation, from 
Isaiah: “They helped everyone his neighbor; and every- 
one said to his brother, ‘Be of good cheer.’ ” 

Happily, more of that spirit is, at last, being exhibited 
by industry and finance towards our millions of unem- 
ployed. There is now ground for hope that this difficult 
problem will be capably handled. 


The Human as Well as 
the Financial Audit 


BY JEROME DAVIS 


OT long ago, the writer sug- 
| NY gested in Forses that indus- 

tries should inaugurate an an- 
nual human audit. The proposa! met 
with instant response, being com- 
mented on editorially and provoking 
hundreds of letters from responsible 
business leaders. A quotation from 
an editorial, syndicated in all the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, will 
give the gist of the proposals: 


Is industry run for man or is man de- 
signed to be a mere slave and robot in 
the cause of industry and financial profits? 
This is the basic question in the modern 
social and economic order. The issue is 
brought out clearly in an exchange of 
opinions between Professor Jerome Davis 
of Yale University and an outstanding 
captain of modern American industry which 
is recorded in FoRBES. 

Professor Davis is head of the Depart- 
ment of Social Service in Yale University. 
He is an outstanding student of American 
industrial life from the standpoint of the 
humanitarian—a leading exponent of the 
new science of “humanics.” He thus 
phrases his argument for a human audit as 
the controlling factor in industrial organi- 
zation and administration : 

“Years ago we instituted an annual 
financial audit as a check on manage- 
ment. This was found so successful in 
preventing fraud that it has been con- 
tinued. 

“Why is it not possible to inaugurate 
an annual human audit of industry? 

“Would this not help to safeguard all 
the parties to industry—labor, manage- 
ment, capital and the public? It surely 
must be possible to draw up some human 
standards which will meet with general 
acceptance. ... 

“Such general standards were adopted 
by the War Labor Board. Since the War 
they have been urged on the country by 
a host of economic and political leaders, 
from President Wilson’s Industrial Con- 
ference to that of President Hoover. It 


Is INDUSTRY 


seems probable that such a code would 
attempt to cover the following points: 


“An adequate wage ensuring a reason- 
able standard of comfort. 

“The eight hour day and the six day 
week, 

“Reasonable security against accident, 
unemployment and old age. 

“Perhaps some form of profit-sharing. 

“Some mechanism which would ensure 
the worker to share in the determination 
of working conditions.” 


Nearly all the editorials were fa- 
vorable to the human audit. For in- 
stance, the Christian Science Monitor 
said: 


HIS is certainly in line with the trend 
of modern business, which: is begin- 
ning to recognize that humanics plays as 
great a part in success as mechanics. 
Outstanding leaders, such as Henry Ford 
and Owen D. Young, declare that if gen- 
eral prosperity is to continue, business 
must pay a prosperity and cultural wage, 
not merely the going wage. In other 
words, workers must receive the highest 
returns and the shortest hours commensu- 
rate with efficiency, so that their purchas- 
ing power may maintain production. .. . 
Most fair-minded executives declare 
their sincere desire to meet human needs 
to-day; in fact, they usually feel that their 
employees are already being adequately 
cared for. This feeling, however, may be 
the result of mere opinion or the report of 
subordinates. The actual facts are usually 
unknown. As a result of grievances, real 
or fancied, the public periodically is sud- 
denly startled to hear that a strike has 
been called. 
The financial audit has been a genuine 
safeguard to stockholders and the public. 
It is conceivable that a human audit of 
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industry co’ play Yan important role in 


allaying the yspicions, ‘ie fears and the 
difficulties « Capital anc Labor. 


The wrj\ar believes that there is a 
basic need=br gome such tool, if’ for 
no other r ason than as an aid to 
management itself... For instance, in 
Visiting a Jarge plant not long ago, 
the president that nowhere did 
they have“ “4% employees working 
over ten hk «a day. In a subse- 
quent invesugation it was discovered 
that, unkrio‘ sn to the president, there 
were twelysshour workers and that 
they were causing considerable unrest. 

In another concern, the writer found 
one factory was discharging workers 
of ten years standing due to the de- 
pression,’ while another plant of the 
same company in the same city was 
hiring new workers. It was after- 
wards found that the long term 
workers might have been given the 
positions in the second plant instead 
of being discharged. 

The reactions of the business ex- 
ecutives ranged all the way from 
those who flatly opposed the idea to 
those who approved it without any 
qualification. 


If one analyzés these comments. 


carefully, he will note that a- small 
minority of the business executives 


feel it is impracticable to secure the. 


data on which a labor audit must be 
secured. It is curious, however, that: 
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or for Profits? 


FATIGUE 
By Max Kalish 


Whose Sympathetic 
Interpretations of the 
American Laborer 
Have Won a High 
Place in Modern Art 


sound reason why the American 
people will not sometimes de- 
mand that the human cost of the 
articles they use shall be 
known? 

On the whole, the business 
leaders have spoken in favor of 
the human audit. Many of 
them have requested the publi- 
cation of a basic check list of 
items which must be covered. 
It is impossible to give such a 
list in detail, but any such audit 
would probably include most of 
the following items among 
others: 






Photo_ fre 
Ewing Gay Sy I. ReEcorD IN THE Past YEAR 
1. What is the capitalization of 
the company? How many 
stocks and bonds are now out- 
standing ? 
2. Give the dividends of every 
kind paid in past two years. 
3. What is the present price of 
each kind of stock? 
4. How much are its annual earn- 


another group of about. .the 
same number declare. it is not 
only practical to secure the.data, 
but that progressive business 
leadership is already using a 
human audit and wrth sygcess. 


Naturally the arguments of — 

those who believe it cannot be , = s siatileaaiaaasdbad 
done fall before those. who 6. What was the cause of each 
claim they are now doing it. one? 


7. What was the result? 
8. How many employees are there 


_ Perhaps the largest number 
feel that it is desirable to move 


in the direction of a human now? 
audit and that the trend of busi- (a) In the Office? 
MOG? <csice Women? ..... 


ness practise is towards the hu- 
manizing of industry. Some 
feel that the findings of such an 


Children below 18? ....... 
(b) In the Plant? 


; : Men? ..... Bs 
audit should be kept strictly Children below 187 icant 
confidential for executives II. WaceEs 


themselves. Not so long ago 
similar arguments were ad- 
vanced against publicity for fi- 
nancial audits. In the end, how- 
ever, the public has demanded 
publicity for financial  state- 
ments. With an _ increasing 
realization of the importance of 
the human factor, is there any 


1. Does the company have any 
fixed policy about the wage 
scale? Just what is it? 

2. How do the wages compare 
with plants in allied fields? 
(a) For the unskilled? 

(b) For the medium worker? 
(c) For the skilled? 

3. Have wages increased, de- 

creased, or remained stationary 










when compared with the cost of liv- 
ing? What has happened to the real 
wages since the war? 


III. REASONABLE Hours or WorK 


week? 
2. Do the employees have a half-holiday 
on Saturday? 
3. Do they have vacations? 
long? .... With pay? .... 


How 


IV. HEALTH AND SAFETY 

1. Does the company give a thorough 
physical examination before employ 
ment? Psychological tests? Main- 
tain medical or dental clinics? 

2. How many accidents have been re- 
ported in the past year under the em- 
ployers’ liability law? How many 
fatal? How many “lost time” acci- 
dents ? 

3. Is this, in proportion to the number 
employed, decreasing over a five-year 
period? 

4. What are the chief occupational dis- 

eases with which the employees are 

afflicted ? 
. What is the rate of tuberculosis? 
. Is there a lunch room which all the 
employees can patronize? Rest room? 
7. Check whether each of the following 
working conditions are excellent : 
(a) Circulating fresh air. 
(b) Light so as to read throughout 


Nun 


room without artificial illumina- 
tion. 
(c) Separate lavatories for men and 
women. 
(d) Machinery guarded. 
(e) Safety First education and 


posters. 
(f) Seats for women workers, to 
use for occasional relaxation. 


V. Opportunity To ADVANCE 


1. Is there a definite arrangement to 
increase wages according to length 
of service? 

2. Are men given an opportunity to be 
transferred from one position to an- 
other if they desire to do so? 

3. Are there classes for foremen? 

4. What other educational facilities are 
provided or encouraged? 

5. Check any of the following 
the plant has: 

(a) Plant paper. 

(b) Library. 

(c) Moving pictures. 

(d) Suggestion system. 

(e) Progress records. 

(f{) Trips to other plants, and 
through their own plant, if large. 


which 


VI. Economic SECURITY 


. What is the labor turnover? 

2. Is there adequate accident compensa- 
tion for all? 

3. Does the company have unemploy- 
ment insurance? What are its pro- 
visions ? 

4. Does the company have group health 
insurance? What are its provisions? 

5. Does the company have a fixed and 

agreed policy of old age pensions 

which does not require special action 
in each case? 


— 


VII. INpDUSTRIAL GOVERNMENT (provid- 


ing a genuine opportunity for the work- 
ers to participate in the management) 





1. Do foremen “hire and fire” or does 
the company have a Personnel De- 
partment with centralized hiring and 
discharging ? 

2. Give the history and present policies 
of joint relations between the employ- 
ers and employees. 

3. What opportunity do the employees 
have to share in determining: 

(a) Conditions of work. 
(b) Access to the books 
company. 

(c) Wages. 

(d) The conduct of the business. 

4. On a disputed point, is the final 
authority vested in the management, 
or is arbitration provided for? 

5. Are trade unions recognized? 
they encouraged or discouraged ? 


of the 


Are 


VIII. SHARE IN PROSPERITY OF 


THE BusINESS 


THE 


1. Are employees given an opportunity 
to purchase stock below the market 
rate? 

. At definite periods, are they given 
stock or a bonus which is related to 
the profits of the concern? 

3. Is there any policy of 
wages with profits? 


bo 


increasing 
IX. InpustTRIAL ‘GOODWILL 
1. Does ‘the company avoid or encourage 
such ‘influences as spies, black lists, 
public call-downs, and profanity on 
the part ofthe foremen? 
2. Does:it establish or aid with life in- 
sutance, saving funds, housing funds? 
3. Does it give advice on taxes, room 
registry, transportation facilities, law, 
co-operative buying, garden plots, and 
vacations ? 


X. CoMMUNITY RELATIONS 


1. Does the company make any effort 
to reduce prices to the consumer if 
profits are high? 

. Does the company support the local 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C.. A., churches, 
schools, etc? (State which) 

3. Does it exert any pressure on local 
schools, teachers, churches, or min- 
isters, in their approaches to industrial 
problems? 

4. Does it influence local politics, or 
seek to prevent other industries from 
entering the community ? 

. Does the company support any other 
worthwhile community welfare enter- 
prise as a company ? 


dh 


wn 


ROM the mass of comments ‘on 

whether the American business 
men are ready to make a human 
audit as well as a financial audit of 
their business at the end of the fiscal 
year as proposed by Jerome Davis the 
following are the most pertinent: 


May Soon Be Possible 


EDWIN M. HERR 


President, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company 


HIS is a very interesting idea and 

with the increasing knowledge of 

human behavior which we are gaining, it 
‘ 
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should soon be possible to make an audit 
of the kind suggested. There is no in- 
formation that would be of more value 
than information on human behavior under 
known conditions. It should also show 
the value and result of higher industria] 
standards, and in fact of improvement in 
economic and social conditions generally, 
of which industry is but a part. 


Dividends and Audit 


ALFRED WEILAND 
Vice-President, Radio Corporation 
of America 


DO not believe that a human audit in 

industry is practical at this time. The 
most important problem before manufac- 
turers to-day, is the control of inventories 
and the reduction of unemployment. 


I believe that most of the points of the 
“human audit of labor” suggested by 
Jerome Davis are now incorporated in 
modern factory management, and that any 
further human audit, especially on hous- 
ing, clothing, food, bank account, ° etc., 
would be impractical at this time. I fur- 
ther believe that the human audit is un- 
necessary, and that our real problen in 
manufacturing is to reduce the periods of 
unemployment to the shortest possible 
time, preferably one or two days per week 
during a period of adjustment. This can 
only be done by a close control on in- 
ventories, and by the management antici- 
pating the demand of the public. 

In dealing with financial audits we deal 
with very definite figures, while in dealing 
with humans it would be impossible for 
anyone outside of the management to make 
an audit which could not be disputed by 
the executives in charge. In other words, 
in one case you are dealing with figures in 
which 2 x 2 makes 4, while it would be 
impossible to apply any definite set of 
standards to employees in general. 

The human audit might be practical and 
lead to the reduction of unemployment if 
all manufacturers could provide a pension 
for their employees above a certain age, 
and a Federal law be enforced compelling 
retirement of people on such pensions. 


When we consider these ideal plans we 
must not forget the fact that each year 
a larger percentage of the public and our 
employees are investing their savings in 
industries with the view of receiving divi- 
dends. It is the duty of the management 
to earn dividends on the public’s invest- 
ment and confidence. This certainly can- 
not be done if we try to inject too many 
new theories on welfare or human audit 
into the management of factories in this 
highly competitive age. 


Human Check-up 
Needed 


ARTHUR H. YOUNG 


Industrial Relations Counsel 


EROME DAVIS’S plea for a “human 
audit of industry” is a thought going 
in the right direction. .This idea has been 
developing for fifteen years, since Robert 
Valentine and his associates undertook to 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Che Business Man 


and 


KReliqton 


By Alfred MW. Wishart, D.D. 


HAT has religion to do 
Aes with business? Vastly 

more than the average 
man realizes. 

Let us first consider the question 
in its broader aspects. The economic 
conditions in the various countries 
of the world reveal some interesting 
facts. There is a marked difference 
between the religions of the ad- 
vanced and the backward countries. 
Contrast the United States or 
Europe with China or India, for 
example, in the light of the cor- 
responding contrast in economic 
progress and prosperity. You say 
the difference is caused entirely by 
science and political government. 
Not quite so fast. 

A study of the religions of the 
Orient shows that their doctrines 
and practices create states of mind 
and uphold ideals that rob men of 
initiative, enterprise and the spirit 
of freedom. It is no accident that 
popular government, public educa- 
tion, scientific advance and indus- 
trial expansion flourish in Christian 
lands, and that in Christian lands 
the most progressive are those in 
which religion is found in_ its 
purest and highest forms. Concep- 
tions of God and man, his rights and 
responsibilities, ethical standards, 
ideas of liberty and justice are in- 
separable features of religion. 

Where these are inferior, satu- 
rated with superstition, repressive 
of individual emancipation and ‘in- 
itiative, the effects are seen in the 
economic and polftical conditions of 
the country. In his “Philosophy of 
Religion,” Hegel says: “The nation 
which has an evil conception of God 
has also a bad state, a bad govern- 
ment, and bad laws.” 

Where progress has been made in 
the Orient in recent years as in 


Japan, for example, it has been as 
aresult of importing ideas, methods 
and standards from the Occident. 
To-day, in Japan, one of the tre- 
mendous struggles now going on 
arises from the clash between the 
religion of an old regime and the 
whole scheme of Western modern- 
ism introduced into that country. 


ELIGION, then, to state the 

matter briefly, for the busi- 
ness reader, has a powerful influ- 
ence, for good or evil, on the polit- 
ical and economic life of a people. 
The business man has a stake in 
the kind of religion his country 
believes in, just because some re- 
ligions encourage the spirit of free- 
dom, progress and uphold the 
standards which are absolutely es- 
sential to the economic progress of 
any country. 

Some readers may say at this 
point, “Yes, it is true, religion may 
keep men down instead of h° ping 
them to rise.” They may believe 
that the so-called Humanists are 
right in declaring “no-religion is 
the best thing for the country ;” 
that we do not need belief in God, 
worship, prayer, churches and Sun- 
day Schools; that science is 
enough; that we must use knowl- 
edge derived from science to make 
a better world. That 
many books and magazine articles, 
written by prominent educators, 
novelists, philosophers and _ scien- 
tists are now telling the business 
man. So frequent and forceful is 
this appeal for “no-religion,” 
backed by what may seem to many 
incontrovertible facts from science 
and history, that an increasing 
number of busy men and women 
are in a state of confusion and un- 
rest. 


is what 


Now, I frankly admit that the- 
ology needs revising, churches re- 
forming on _ several lines, and 
preachers a decided awakening. But 
the fact that a business is losing 
customers, needs new executives, 
and a revision of its policies to meet 
new conditions, does not prove that 
it ought to go into bankruptcy and 
close its doors. If the business is 
legitimate, if there is a field that 
someone must occupy, if its prod- 
ucts are needed, it is basically sound 
and all it needs is reforming. 

Churches and sects may come 
and go. Theologies and dogmas may 
be revised or discarded for others. 
But some sort of religion with its 
deep, sincere convictions, its faith 
in spiritual values, its ideals of life 
and service, its influence upon char- 
acter-building, and its sustaining 
inspirations, is an absolute necessity. 


DO not wish to discredit the 

agnostics and atheists, but the 
plain truth is that the great moral- 
izing forces of this country, the 
educational forces, the philanthropic 
forces, are largely made up of re- 
ligious people. All you have to do 
is to look around in your own 
community. Who constitute the 
agencies that build and maintain 
hospitals and welfare societies? 
Who are your _ school-teachers? 
Who are the men and women in 
your community organized in vari- 
ous character-building enterprises? 
Who, as a general rule, are the most 
dependable, self-sacrificing leaders 
in every public undertaking? Are 
they scoffers at religion and the un- 
believers in God? 

With all their faults would you, 
if you had the power, close up the 
churches? 

Keep your eye on Russia. It may 
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be true as some thoughtful men de- 
clare, that religion in Russia was 
formerly the bulwark of despotism, 
and kept the people in ignorance and 
superstition and that the power of 
the churches had to be broken if 
Russia is ever to become a country 
of free souls and modern progress. 
Assume, for the sake of the argu- 
ment that this is true. Time will 
tell if stable social order, integrity 
in business, self-government and hu- 
man happiness can be achieved in 
Russia without religion of any sort. 
If I were to prophesy I would say 
that the basic needs of the human 
soul will make Russia a glorious field 
for the establishment and develop- 
ment of a religion, new to Russia, 
but indispensable to her welfare. 

While the extent of American 
recklessness, immorality, religious 
indifference or contempt for moral 
ideals (dubbed old-fashioned) may 
be disputed, yet every business man 
who reads this article, knows from 
his own contacts with the world 
about him, that there are many 
dangerous tendencies in the country. 
He knows that in the intellectual 
upheaval of our time that many 
fundamental principles of morality 
are widely challenged, suspected or 
scorned. 

Again, I ask you not to consult 
learned authors, but reflect upon 
your own experience. You have 
known during the course of your 
business career many failures. Em- 
ployers and employees have made 
shipwreck of life. Call them by name 
to yourself and ask yourself why 
they have failed. Was not a lack 
of stable, high, dependable character 
the chief cause in most cases? 


pre Bureau of Vocational Guid- 
ance of the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard University 
examined the reasons for discharges 
from industrial plants in 4,375 cases. 
In 1,496 cases, or 34.2 per cent., the 
reasons were classified as lack of 
skill and technical knowledge. In 
2,730 cases, or 62.4 per cent., the 
reasons were grouped under the title, 
“Lack of Job Wisdom,” such as in- 
subordination, general unreliability, 
absentism, laziness, trouble-making, 
violation of rules, etc. In_ short, 
moral or character defects. Miscel- 
laneous reasons were assigned for 
discharge in 140 cases, or 3.4 per 
cent. 

Somehow it goes against the grain 
with me to urge business men to in- 
terest themselves in religion for 
economic or political reasons, as if 
the reason why a man should wor- 
ship and serve God is that it fills 
his pocket-book, or that religion is, 
as Karl Marx said, “an opiate to 
keep the people quiet.” But, never- 


theless, it may assist the hard-headed 
practical man to realize the impor- 
tance and value of religion when he 
sees its relation to business. 

We are in the midst of a penalty- 


paying period now. Why? Ex- 
cessive luxury, a mad race to get 
rich quickly, accompanied in many 
high places by thieving and a lament- 
able betrayal of financial trust. Our 
whole civilization will go on the rocks 





Our Brilliantly 


Efficient Politicians! 


URING the last year, and 
especially during the elec- 
tion campaign, politicians 

of both major parties made many 
promises as to what they would 
do to hasten public construction 
work to relieve unemployment. 

How many of these promises 
are being fulfilled? Can we de- 
pend upon public officials to do 
their part? 

The American Institute of 
Architects through its president, 
Robert D. Kohn, recently issued 
a statement asserting that delays 
are apparent in speeding up the 
construction of all classes of pub- 
lic buildings, State, county and 
municipal as well as Federal, and 
that “‘endless millions of dollars 
are available for these enter- 
prises, but for many building 
projects there are no plans or 
specifications.” 

An explanation for the delays 
is offered by former Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, now head of a 
private company erecting the 
largest building in the world. 
Says Mr. Smith: 

“We hear a good deal to-day about 
public works for the relief of unem- 
ployment. It is very difficult to 
hasten public works. I can sit over 
in my office and decide something for 
a contractor in twenty minutes. For 
the State or the city to make the same 
decision might take two or three 
weeks. You have to refer it to the 
Attorney General or to the Corpora- 
tion Counsel and find out whether or 
not it is in keeping with the con- 
tract.” 

He contrasted the six months and 
two days it took to erect the eighty- 
five-story Empire State Building with 
the two years taken to complete the 
five-story State Office Building at 
Worth and Centre Streets, New 
York. 


“The answer,” he said, “is that the 
State and the city build by law. There 
is no leeway; there is no freedom 
for an executive who has charge of 
public construction.” 

Yet some people still favor 
Government ownership and man- 
agement of business! 
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and stay there if it throws religion 
into the scrapheap, like an outworn 
automobile. If some dogmas need 
to go there, let them go; but let us. 
not lose our heads and scorn the 
wisdom of the ages and the plain 
teachings of history, to say nothing 
of what you as a business man know 
in your heart of hearts, when you 
deal squarely with the facts of your 
experience. “The spiritual founda- 
tions of society” is not a pious 
phrase or a mental illusion. The 
words connote a stern reality and 
remind one of many national catas- 
trophes in history. 


HE business men of this country, 

as a class, are a powerful factor 
in our civilization, in spite of all the 
contempt in which they are held by 
sensational novelists. The indictment 
of selfish materialism is lodged 
against them by some preachers and 
professors who seem to demand 
perfection of human nature, and who 
ignore the spiritual values of eco- 
nomic prosperity and progress. But, 
the business men are not a total loss, 
spiritually. They have made im- 
mense contributions to our cultural 
life. The ethics of business were 
never higher. The necessities of 
sound business demand loyalty to 
basic ideals of honesty, integrity and 
service. That individuals need radi- 
cal reformation, and that all is not 
quiet on the Potomac of business, 
requires no argument. But the same 
can be said of the professions, includ- 
ing the ministry, and of all institu- 
tions, not excepting the church. 

The need, however, of a more 
active interest in the cause of religion 
on the part of business men is very 
great. Their training, their skill in 
getting results, in organization, in 
efficient management, their intensely 
practical minds, are urgently needed 
in the churches and synagogues of 
our land. Their voice should be 
heard far more than it is in the con- 
flict of religious ideas and in the 
shaping of church policies. They 
should take more interest in the elim- 
ination of waste and in achieving 
more and better results from the 
enormous investment in religious 
institutions. Too often, when they 
do exert themselves, it is to silence 
the voice of the prophet or to reduce 
the preacher to an echo of the con- 
ventional and outworn ideas of a 
narrow-minded conservatism. 

In short, business men need to do 
some honest and clear thinking on 
religion itself, its nature, its ex- 
pressions in creeds and churches, its 
false and true values, its relation to 
character; to just laws, to social 
and intellectual conditions, and final- 
ly to the basic needs of man and 
society. 
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Special- 
izing in pre- 
scriptions 
and giving 
credit made 
druggist’s 
success. 


A Group Store Owner Who 
Beats the Chain 


UCH has been written about 
M. the problems and perplexities 

of the independent druggist. 
Much more voluminous has_ been 
the thinking done by the druggists 
themselves and by those who realize 
the importance and potential strength 
of the 50,000 drug stores through- 
out the country. 

The much emphasized growth and 
power of the chain organizations 
notwithstanding, the independents 
are still doing 80 per cent. of the 
drug business in these United States ; 
in dollars it totals a round billion 
dollars a year. And yet it must be 
admitted that many of these 50,000 
stores are being operated on a too 
narrow margin of profit, or with- 
out actual profit, or at a loss. That 
always has been and always will be 
true. 

The reasons are manifold. There 
are many drug stores in locations 
where the volume possibilities are 
not sufficient to yield an ordinary 
pharmacist’s income to the owner, 
to say nothing of a proper interest 
return on the money invested.. There 
are some that yield a fair salary and 
interest return but there are com- 
paratively few real money makers. 
There are many _professionally- 
minded men misplaced in the drug 
business, men trained as druggists 
but not as merchandisers. There are 
some who have a fairly even mix- 





By OTIS R. TYSON 


ERE’S an example of how to 

meet the competition of the 
chains which shows that a well- 
managed group of stores can 
contend successfully with even 
the largest combinations. To do 
this requires skill as well as 
capital. Mr. Tyson is an ad- 
visor on retail druggists’ rela- 
tionships. He gives the actual 
circumstances of this possible 
way out for the small retailer in 

a billion-dollar business 


ture of both essentials. There are 
comparatively few who can qualify 
as real merchants and merchandisers, 
capable of going beyond the confines 
of their present sphere of activity. 
The latter should be managing and 
directing the independent retail drug 
business of the country. And that 
would mean group ownership. 

Here perhaps we should define the 
difference between the words group 
and chain as they apply to retail 
stores. A group is a number of 
stores which can be _ successfully 
operated without the organization 
necessery for a chain: warehouses, 
general offices, specialist-executives, 
and so on. It can be run by a work- 
ing manager who, at the same time, 
acts as the manager of the main store. 
In short, we think of a group as 
really one retail unit divided into two 
or more parts. 


in 


A number of druggist-merchants 
have worked out thé group owner- 
ship idea to their own satisfaction— 
and profit. O. N. Stier, a druggist 
of Oakland, California, now owns 
two profitable neighborhood drug 
stores and is planning to open a 
third. He has some well defined 
ideas on the subject of group owner- 
ship. 

“TI believe,’ he said, “that three 
stores is the limit that any man 
should attempt to operate single- 
handed. And, furthermore, I believe 
they should not be too far apart. If 
not in the same general district they 
should be situated in neighborhoods 
of identical type and character. The 
logic of all three conclusions is clear. 
For expense account reasons a group 
owner should himself manage his 
main store; it would cost me $3,000 
or more a year to put a man in my 


place here. I can’t make money any 
faster or easier than by holding 
down the job myself. 


“Group stores should be as close 
together as possible; that is simply 
a matter of time saving and con- 
venience. The two I now have are 
within five minutes of each other by 
motorcycle. One deliveryman takes 
care of both and prompt delivery is 
one of our advertising slogans. 
Transfer of merchandise from one 
store to another is a simple matter, 
With one relief man I am able to 
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run each store with two men—count- 
ing myself as one. All five of us are 
registered pharmacists. 

“Perhaps the greatest advantage 
is that both stores are catering to 
exactly the same class of trade. 
It would be ruinous for a small 
group operator to attempt to cater 
to a different trade in each location. 
Both of my stores are situated in 
the same general district—one that 
is made up entirely of better-than- 
average homes. The regular stocks 
are always: identical. A properly 
conceived merchandising idea goes 
just as well in one as it does in an- 
other. By concentrating in a given 
territory, the handling of charge ac- 
counts. is greatly simplified. 

“About 10 per cent. of my busi- 
ness is done on a credit basis. Many 
of my charge customers seldom come 
into the stores; they use the tele- 
phone. My credit losses are too 
small to talk about ; perhaps the fact 
that I belong to a retail credit asso- 
ciation accounts for that. We use 
extreme caution in opening new ac- 
counts. 

“Locations should be selected with 
care. A big chain can, for strategic 
reasons, carry a few non-profitable 
units—or even money losers—but a 
group operator can take no chances 
other than the natural hazards. He 
cannot count too much on the prob- 
able growth of a new district. 
Neighborhood locations, if careful- 
ly chosen, are apt to be much less 
expensive, percentagely, than are 
downtown locations. I say that be- 
cause my rents are now costing me 
only 2 per cent. of my volume. 

“T will not consider a location that 
does not clearly evidence a possible 
volume of at least $50,000 a year; 
it is better to stay out than to gamble. 
Additional stores should be financed 
very largely out of profits from the 
original store. With a store doing 
the minimum volume I have men- 
tioned I can afford to hire a good 
man to run it. I am paying the man 
in charge of my second store a salary 
well above the average paid by the 
chains and, besides, I give him a 
monthly bonus based on the increase 
in volume over last year. 


ssUYOR store managers I prefer 

men who are especially skilled 
in pharmacy and who are blessed with 
a pleasing personality. It is up to me 
to guide them in management and 
merchandising. 

“T have found that it is almost as 
easy to do the bookkeeping for two 
stores as it is for one, and the third 
will not add greatly to the work. 
Orders to jobbers are placed for each 
store separately and so charged. 


Goods purchased direct from the 
manufacturer are delivered to the 








main store and then taken to the 
other store by our delivery motor- 
cycle as needed. 


“Group ownership means a great 
advantage in buying. Just as soon 
as I took on the second store a num- 
ber of manufacturers put me in the 
same discount class with the chains 
—except, of course, that I cannot 
qualify for some of the so-called sub- 
marine discounts given in exchange 
for advertising, window displays, or 
on account of extra large purchases. 
But every time I get an extra 5 or 
10 per cent. it means a boost in the 
net earnings of my original store as 
well as the second one. With three 
stores i will be in an ideal buying 
position. On account of my low 
overhead I am even now in a posi- 
tion to meet chain competition when 
necessary and still come through 
with a satisfactory gross profit. 


I have found that a small group 
can sell a higher percentage of ‘own 
goods’ or especially profitable lines 
of articles than can -the average 
chain unit—in spite of their assumed 
superior and organized selling meth- 
ods. We handle our trade more de- 
liberately and more intimately. I 
have a_ should-to-shoulder contact 
with those who work with me in the 
main store, and so close an association 
with the manager of my second store 
that it is not difficult for me to get 
done what I want done in the way 
of special selling. 


66 ORE trying, indeed, is the 

1 task of the manager of a 
chain organization. He may be a 100 
per cent. champion of the ideal in ser- 
vice and in methods of selling, but by 
the time his ideas are passed down the 
line of district managers, store man- 
agers, assistant managers, and, final- 
ly, to the salespeople, much of the 
edge has been worn off. The sale of 
special articles and lines can be 
forced by drives and rewards, but, 
to my way uf thinking, the type of 
salesmanship that such methods de- 
velop does not make for goodwill 
building. 

“T am convinced that group own- 
ership is a sound economic develop- 
ment and, to some extent, at least, 
an answer to the challenge of the 
big chain organizations. The small 
group owner can work in neighbor- 
hood business districts that are too 
small for the big operator. And, 
happily, these districts are closer to 
the demand—usually in the very 
center of a home section. Traffic 
congestion and parking restrictions 
are not problems with us. Hundreds 
of our customers live within easy 
walking distance of our stores. Con- 
venience is a powerful advantage. 
Establish a group unit at one of these 
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points of vantage, give it careful 
management, adopt an aggressive 
merchandising policy, and the cus- 
tomers will do the rest.” 

Mr. Stier’s plan calls for locations 
in the larger neighborhood shopping 
centers. Another group of five drug 
stores is the main unit in the heart 
of the downtown section. That or- 
ganization supports its two owners 
as overseers and general managers 
and requires a small office force for 
the handling of charge accounts and 
other routine matters of record. It 
has no warehouse, save for a base- 
ment stockroom at the main store. 


NTENSIVE personal manage- 

ment enabled that little organiza- 
tion to come through last year with a 
gross profit of 39 per cent.—and that 
in the face of fierce price competition 
from both chains and bargain base- 
ments in department stores. The fact 
that this group specializes in prescrip- 
tions and extends credit partially ex- 
plains its good showing. None of 
the big chains have yet found a way 
by which they can do a credit busi- 
ness, and it does not seem likely 
that they ever will. Unquestionably, 
there is a point in multiple store 
operation below which the advantage 
goes rather definitely to the small 
group. 

The same conditions are evident 
in all lines of trade. Witness the ex- 
perience of a young man of perhaps 
unusual managerial and merchandis- 
ing ability. He bought out a hard- 
ware store in a small neighborhood 
business district. Very soon he dis- 
covered that the district could not 
possibly produce a volume sufficient 
for him to buy his merchandise on 
a basis that would enable him to 
make anything better than a fair—or 
perhaps less than fair—living for 
himself. He now has five stores and 
no two are operated under the same 
name; he does not attempt to follow 
the group idea as far as identifica- 
tion is concerned. But he has a sell- 
ing capacity that enables him to go 
into the market and buy on an almost 
equal footing with his big chain com- 
petitors. 

I found the same to be true of an 
aggressive chap in the variety store 
business. He runs nine stores single- 
handed and is making good in a 
small way. 

The spreading of the group own- 
ership idea would mean the elim- 
ination of many non-profitable stores. 
Men capable of running a group 
could be expected to have sufficient 
sagacity to keep them out of ques- 
tionable locations. Perhaps, after 
a transition period it will be discov- 
ered that group ownership has be- 
come a factor in the retail drug 
store field. 
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“Blindfold Credit” 






By CHARLES FRANKLIN LENDER 


$600 order of furniture deliv- 

ered on credit to a forty-five 

year old widower earning 
$35 a week and trying, with the help 
of organized charity, to raise eight 
children, is a business sin. 

The shoe-worker may merit a part 
of the blame attaching to a business 
deal of this kind, but at least 90 per 
cent. is chargeable to the credit de- 
partment of the merchandising firm. 
Shoe-workers as a rule are not 
weighted down with business acu- 
men. 

On what grounds could the credit 
manager justify his O.K.? In some 
industries men forty-five years old 
are being shelved. Also, this man 
was a necessary recipient of public 
relief. An isolated case of misplaced 
credit? By no means. — 

When application is made for pub- 
lic relief, the “visitor” who under- 
takes the rehabilitation of the in- 


digent family lists, among other 
things, the iamily’s indebtedness. 
The foregoing case is typical of 


many. 

Recently, the writer addressed the 
credit managers of the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association on the subject of 
blindfold credit. What he told them 
seemed to be news of prime interest, 
though it should have become an old 
story to the group two or three years 
ago. 


NASMUCH as conditions 

throughout the country are similar 
to those in Columbus, what follows 
may help smooth the wrinkles from 
the puzzled brows of many who pass 
on credit. 

Ordinarily, in extending credit, a 
man’s past record may be taken into 
consideration. If he has met his ob- 
ligations, even slowly, over a period 
of years, it is in his favor. Now, 
however, with a certain class of re- 
tail customers, this factor in the com- 
putation of credit is unreliable. It 
will become more and more uncer- 
tain in the years ahead. 

An unskilled colored laborer, out 
of work and receiving public aid 
for months, fell a victim to the per- 
suasion of a weather-strip salesman. 
His humble cottage, though resting 


Superintendent, City Division 
of Charities, Columbus, Ohio 


under the shadow of unpaid taxes, 
is now secure from draughts. When 
asked why he had put $40 worth of 
unnecessary trimmings on the home 
of an unemployed, indigent day 
laborer, on credit, the manufacturer 
fell back on the Bureau of Credits. 
Their report showed the man had 
once incurred and discharged an 
obligation of $149. 

The rapid invention and develop- 
ment of machinery to take the place 
of hands and feet, and in some in- 
stances, brains, has limited the 
market for man-power to an alarm- 
ing degree. Men who have worked 
steadily all their lives and paid their 
bills in such fashion as to earn a 
“good line of credit,” are being 
daily laid on the shelf. And the lay- 
ing away has a flavor of perman- 
ence. The man thus discarded does 
not yet realize it; neither does the 
credit manager who O.K.’s his pur- 
chase; trouble is unwittingly brewed 
for both. 

A short while ago a gang of men 





Credit and Losses 


HE nation’s retail credit 

business amounts to 
twenty billion dollars. The 
annual and avoidable losses 
are two hundred millions, 
about 1 per cent. In the main 
the American people pay their 
bills although they buy four 
to five billions of instalment 
goods a year and some fifteen 
billions on open credit. De- 
partment of Commerce fig- 
ures rate the losses thus: 


OPEN CREDIT SALES Yo 


Electrical appliances......... 1.5 
RAGED GEE) WUE vin0o000%24<00% 1.4 
Department stores........... 0.4 
Average, all items........... 0.6 
INSTALMENT SALES 

at so ee din acca ues 8.0 
Building Materials........... 0.2 
Averawe; all Mems...........5. LZ 


Mr. Lender points out how 
to check the losses. 





laid a telephone conduit in a street the 
writer drives through every day. An 
endless conveyor arrangement dug 
the -trench; another shoveled the 
earth back over the conduit pipes. 
What promised to be a much needed 
shower of employment turned into a 
drizzle. 

A Columbus manufacturer built a 
coal tipple in Illinois with an hourly 
capacity of 800 tons; one man handles 
it with electrical controls. The same 
manufacturer makes machines for use 
in mines which enable one man to 
produce more coal in a day than fifty 
could by hand. 

Seventy-five per cent. of the 
power used in American industry 
is said to be electrical. The average 
factory worker who uses this energy 
has a producing power equal to that 
of forty-five workers by hand. 


HERE shall the displaced ditch- 

digger, miner, or machine hand 
turn for employment? To the, rail- 
roads? Engines are now being built, 
one of which puts several train 
crews on the shelf. Can other lines 
take up the slack of employment 
caused by some industry which en- 
joys the most recent shift from hand 
to machine power? 

Men of many trades are milling 
about in a dazed effort to find them- 
selves, willing to try anything that 
yields a pay envelope. Even agricul- 
ture, as wide in extent as the nation, 
cannot absorb the displaced men, for 
machines have preceded them to the 
farms. 

Into this demoralized market, 
merchandisers, with the approval of 
their credit departments, are pour- 
ing their wares. The credit of these 
displaced men was good a year ago, 
a month ago, but in the light of 
easily authenticated facts, is it good 
to-day? Now that they have slipped 
out in the’ shuffle, are they good 
risks ? 

Periods of depression have come 
and gone before, say the credit man- 
agers, therefore, the buying power of 
these men out of work will return 
with the national prosperity which 
waits its cue just ’round the corner. 
Perhaps. 
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We already have a large surplus 
of men not absorbed in either 
agriculture or industry, which will 
be augmented by the years, unless 
the formulas of increasing machine 
production and increasing popula- 
tion are reversed. Credit will there- 
fore have to be withdrawn from the 
mass of left-overs on the shelves of 
the labor market. 

The following typical lists of 
liabilities are selected from the ‘‘case 
load” in the writer’s office: 

Man, age 40; wife and six chil- 
dren; can earn $35 a week; owes: 


Ue ee eee $125 
Ee er 75 
OS eee 77 
Windertaker ...........000 66 
ee aS eee 62 
[oc : le 47 
DMSRES i004: SEE | a a 20 
I ican oaiasniornieicioe eave 18 
__ ee rererenya eae 12 
NN loca a A aia, 10 
a a an 7 
Chattel mortgage....... awe, 

$610 


Man, age 41; wife and six cchil- 
dren; can earn $30 a week; owes’ 


ne ee ere eee ee $160 
RR ee. ar tok i '3. costs Nouns 90 
Wash machine............. 90 
Grocer, baker and milkman 49 
Chattel mortgage.......... 200 

$589 


Man, age 45; wife and 3 children; 
structural steel worker; owes: 


NS $322 
Sg... Oe ee oe oe | ae 
Child’s ‘ desk” (bought after 
family ‘asked for aid)... °'13 
+e $385 


Man, age 24: wife and five chil- 
dren ; earns $25 week; owes: 


Furniture ...... een Bier $189 
MD ovo sects deteenlvons 90 
Diamond and _ other debts 
HE TRUE, ook. oct ccc ecb cece 

$279 


. Man, age 35; wife and two chil- 
dren; earns $35 a week; owes: 


Beer itivenspadec $90 
Medical ...... Rear 97 
Grocer ....... eaten aces 90 
MRE CONS. oe e cece ede 50 
ES Snes de ebndne tas 152 
| Sere 28 
MIEN 6 5 os Ges s:3: 50 ie, 16.6) 01 360 
Chattel mortgage.......... 312 

$1,179 


Man, age ’27; wife and child; day 
laborer ; colored ; owes: 


Ri ics chia acid w sk kon $308 
eae 42 
ee 587 
OS eS ee ee 35 

$972 


Man, age 23; wife and two chil- 
dren; day laborer; owes: 





MINED, ord Sccaghcoennee $130 
I, © isk ava hcaini eaten heal 35 
BABOBET. S.513ca. Cre lads Save aaiate 10 

$175 


Case No. 1 listed, in addition to 
the debts enumerated, a shortage in 
accounts of $123; he was an in- 
dustrial insurance agent. No. 2 case 
included a sister who was discharged 
for peculations; she tried despera‘e- 
ly to help. out. No. 4 lost his job be- 
cause of a garnishee. No. 5 was a 
railroader who had been moved to 
this city by his road. No. 6 is now 
in the tubercular sanitorium. No. 7 
contemplated assuming a new name 
to escape collectors. And so it goes. 
The pressure to buy is great; the 
pressure to pay is greater; the 
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pressure to get out from under in 
some irregular fashion is overwhelm- 
ing. Cases could be added to the 
above list ad infinitum. 

While furniture dealers seem to 
be the chief offenders against sound 
merchandising principles, clothiers, 
jewelers and automotive men follow 
close. Landlords, grocers and milk- 
men are drawn into the net of bad 
accounts in more subtile fashion. 
Their exaggerated credit cannot 
always be charged to carelessness. 
And, of course, doctors and under- 
takers are blameless. 

With these incontrovertible facts 
from which to draw conclusions, 
credit managers will no doubt for- 
mulate new tests of credit for the 
“working man.” 


The Latest Methods in Europe 


(Continued from page 13) 


sand: electric’ lights. The effect is 
very striking. 

Every strip of glass is lettered. On 
the top strip there is the Bata slogan 
— “THE CusTOMER—OuvurR Boss.” 
The next strip announces that all 
women’s shoes are sold at $2.07 a 
pair, and the third strip announces 
that all men’s shoes are sold at $2.97 
per pair. There are only two prices 
in the store. On the lowest strip 
there is another slogan “THE 
House OF SERVICE.” 

On the upper floor of the store 
there is a restaurant, where tea and 
coffee may be had for three cents a 
cup. On another floor there are 
fifteen chiropodists, who treat the 
feet of about 220 people a day. The 
fee is fifteen cents. 

There is a large playroom for chil- 
dren, equipped with many toys. There 
is gramophone or radio music on 
every floor. There are free tele- 
phones. In the basement there is'a 
quick repair department, with a sys- 
tem of conveyors. If a customer 
waits fifteen minutes, a shoe is 
mended. 


S might be expected, this store is 

popular. It is patronized by 
rich and poor. I counted the people 
going in the door and found that 
they were pouring in at the rate of 
thirty per minute. 

His factory is equally remarkable. 
For a sentimental reason, he has built 
it in a small remote village called 
Zlin—an eight-hour journey by train 
from Prague. He was born in Zlin 
and he resolved to make his birth- 
place famous. 

In this factory there are only 15,- 
000 workers, yet their output is 
110,000 pairs of boots or shoes per 
week. I found the average worker 
producing about twice as much as an 


‘ 





average shoe-worker does in Eng- 
land. 

It is a factory of flow-work. There 
are automatic conveyors. There are 
no racks. Once a shoe is begun, it 
does not stop moving until it is 
finished. 

There are no _ hand-cutters or 
“clickers.” All the uppers are 
stamped out by machines. One size is 
made at a time. Some of these ma- 
chine cutters are receiving as much 
as $30 a week, which is a high wage 
in Czechoslovakia. In other factories 
in Czechoslovakia I found skilled me- 
chanics working for thirty cents an 
hour. 

All of the workers are young peo- 
ple. They are bright-faced and well- 
dressed. The girls and men work to- 
gether. They are not separated as in 
England. Every department is re- 
quired to make a profit. If it makes 
an extra profit, a share of it is given 
to the foreman and the workers. 

Bata is now planning to build a 
skyscraper—the first in Europe, in 
the town of Brun. It will be eigh- 
teen. stories high and will be used as 
an office building. Also, he is plan- 
ning to make automobile tires and 
shoe machinery. 

He was for several years a shoe- 
worker in Lynn, Mass. But he has 
improved on his teachers. He has no 
enemies except the other shoe manu- 
facturers of Czechoslovakia. They 
tried, several years ago, to prove that 
he was not a shoemaker, according to 
Czechoslovakian traditions, but he 
won the case. 

The fact is that he stands out as 
the Shoemaker King of Europe. His 
business is growing at a tremendous 
pace. And even the shoe manufac- 
turers of America, I have no doubt, 
would do well to study his daring 
experiments. 
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THOUGHTS 


ON 


ITH machines ever enlarging 

man’s power and capacity, with 
electricity extending over the world 
its magic, with the air giving us « 
wholly new realm, our children must 
be prepared to meet entirely new con- 
tacts and new forces. They must be 
physically strong and mentally placed 
to stand up under the increasing 
pressure of life. Their problem is 
not alone one of physical health, but 
of mental, emotional, spiritual health. 
—President Hoover. 


Life, after all, contains only one 
great oroblem—that of so adjusting 
yourself to the inevitable that you 
can keep your peace of mind and 
your self-respect, The great victory 
of life is the conquest of worry. The 
greatest discovery a man can make is 
how to escape envy and hate.—Doug- 
las Freeman. 


Confidence is a plant of slow 
srowth in an aged bosom.—William 
Pitt. 


A certain.amount of opposition is 
a great help to a man; it is what he 
wants and must have to be good for 
anything. Hardship and opposition 
are the native soil of manhood and 
self-reliance—John Neal. 


The demeanor of the successful 
man is the absolute index of his mind 
and character. The really great man 
who achieves genuine success is of all 
men most modest as to his accom- 
plishment. He has, of course, some 
proper and desirable self-respect and 
also pride of his achievement, but he 
is not the least conscious that his suc- 
cess has been due to any greatness 
on his part, ascribing it rather to that 
kind of genius that is synonymous 
with honesty of purpose and inde- 
fatigable endeavor. — John Hays 
Hammond. 


To save something each month de- 
velops self-control_—Selected. 


The ideal life is in our blood and 
never will be lost. Sad will be the 
day for any man when ‘he becomes 
contented with the thoughts he is 
thinking and the deeds he is doing— 
where there is not forever beating 
at the doors of his soul some great 
desire to do something larger which 
he knows that he was meant and 
made to do.—Phillips Brooks. 


A Text 


HE ear that heareth the 

reproof of life abideth 
among the wise.—Proverbs 
15.31. 


Sent in by G. J. Allen, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 


The time of day I do not tell, 
As some do, by the clock, 
Or by the distant chiming bells 
Set on the steeple rack, 
But by the progress that I see 
In what I have to do. 
It’s either Done o’Clock to me, 
Or only Half-Past Through. 
— John Kendrick Bangs. 


It is more important that an em- 
ployer should be liked than that he 
should have brains. My biggest job 
is to keep my organization and my 
customers on good terms with each 
other.—Louis K. Liggett. 


Be thankful every morning when 
you get up that you have something 
to do that day which must be done, 
whether you like it or not. Being 


forced to work, and forced to do 
your best, will breed in you temper- 
ance and self-control, diligence and 
strength of will, cheerfulness and 
content, and a hundred virtues which 
the idle never know.—Charles Kings- 
ley. 


LIFE AND BUSINESS 


MERICA is slowing down ani 

sobering up. There are many 
signs that the high-hat, wise-cracking, 
step-on-the-gas age is passing. ’ Hair 
and skirts are getting longer, .booze 
parties less . popplat, #jazz tamer, 
money harder to get and@,better spent 
by all who get it—trdistry~and 
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Live to-day as if it were the whole 
of life; make to-day a model: ‘of 
career. You cannot control the course 
of 1930. You cannot fathom even 
the things that may open for you: to 
morrow. But if you will, you can 
live to-day’s brief hours prayerfully - 
and honorably. And living one day 
is life-——News Leader. 


The danger to America is not, in 
the direction of the failure to main- 
tain its economic position, but in the 
direction of the failure to maintain 
its ideals—Calvin Coolidge. 


When we see ourselves in a situa- 
tion which must be endured and gone 
through, it is best to make up our 
minds to it, meet it with firmness, 
and accommodate everything to it in 
the best way practicable. This lessens 
the evil; while fretting and fuming 
only serves to increase your own tor- 
ments.—Thomas Jefferson. 


If Nature had not made us a little 
frivolous, we should be most 
wretched. It is because one can be 
frivolous that the majority do not 
hang themselves. It is sweet to be 
foolish on occasion.—Voltaire. 


May I spell the word cheer with 
five concrete suggestions: 

Count your blessings. Have faith 
in God—His hand is on the world’s 
pilot wheel. Exhibit optimism in 
speech. Express sympathy for others 
—thus you forget your own troubles. 
Refuse to be idle. Never sit down 
in glum despair or with an all-gone 
defeat. Work diligently and effi- 
ciently at anything that opens up.— 
Rev. Dr. Christian F. Reisner. 





EWARD PROSSER, banker, 

chairman of New York’s Un- 
employment Relief Committee, 
which is raising $150,000 a week as 
wages for 10,000 or more unem- 
ployed, is particu- 
larly well-fitted to 
head this unique 
body. 

As chairman of 
the board of the 
Bankers Trust 
Company of New 
York, he is dia- 
metrically the op- 
posite’ of the proverbially hard- 
hearted financial executive. 

A newspaper man called upon Mr. 
Prosser late one afternoon in behalf 
of a woman of fine personality, who 
had lost a splendid position with a 
large corporation. 

“We don’t pay as large salaries 
here to our women workers as this 
woman has been getting,” said Mr. 
Prosser to his caller. “But you go 
to Frank Hine (then president of 
the First National Bank of New 
York) and tell him the story. He 
has been a director of that company 
for many years. I believe he can 
help her. Certainly she should be 
helped.” She was. 

Mr. Prosser, hearing one day of a 
young college man looking for a job, 
made certain inquiries. On learning 
that this young man had worked dur- 
ing the college year, as well as on 
vacations, to reduce the cost of his 
course, he promptly called up the 
senior vice-president of one of the 
largest banks in the financial district 
and toid him that there was a fellow 
who should be given a chance. He 
got it and is making good. 

Mr. Prosser insists that the per- 
sonal touch shall be maintained with 
every customer. 


An official—not a president nor a 
chairman—of a small railroad, called 
upon a vice-president of the Bankers 
Trust Company about a small matter 
in connection with a subsidiary of 
the railroad, of which he was vice- 
president. 


The two “V-Ps” had been in con- 
versation only a short time when an- 
other of the trust company’s vice- 
presidents entered and _ cordially 





greeted the caller. Within the next 
fifteen minutes not only another vice- 
president, but the president and even 
Mr. Prosser himself appeared to 


meet that completely dumbfounded 
railroad official. 






LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


BIG 
MEN 


E had waited. Ten minutes. 

Twenty minutes. Thirty—thirty 
five—forty. The banker kept on talk- 
ing with a customer. Finally the 
young man got to his feet and started 
to leave. All the while the banker had 
been watching him; now, as he was 
leaving : 

“Something I can do for you?” 

“Yes. I want you to build a theatre 
on that vacant corner of yours in the 
next block.” 

“T won't do it.” 

“Yes, you will.” 

“Oh, no I won’t.” 

“Oh, yes you will.” 

“Hey, come back here.” 

“Haven’t time. Got to catch: a 
train.” 

“But— 

“See you next week.” 

“No use, young man.” 

“You'll find out.” 

A week later Walter S. Butter- 
field, now owner of one of the largest 
chains of show houses in the coun- 
try, was again in the banker’s pres- 
ence. The theatre was built. It was 
located in Jackson, Mich. There isn’t 
any particular significance to this 
little story, except to show that 
even as a young man Colonel But- 
terfield got what he went after. For 
that same banker had been refusing, 
for twenty years, to build a theatre 
on that property. 


HE novel action of William D. 
Kenny, New York financier and 
builder who’ arrived in England to 
find that the barbers there were not 
up to his standard and hurriedly 
wired to New York for his favorite 
tonsorial attendant, merely proves 
that men prefer to have their faces 
and heads attended to by experts. 
For instance, there is Albert D. 
Lasker, former chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board and 
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now chairman of the board of Lord, 
Thomas and Logan, one of America’s 
cutstanding advertising agencies, 
When the agency transferred its of- 
fices from one building to another in 
Chicago recently, the van men were 
asked to be very careful in moving 
Mr. Lasker’s personal barber chair. 
It was installed as part of his equip- 
ment and naturally had to be handled 
with care. 

It is said that Mr. Lasker has been 
“treated” by a favorite barber for a 
good many years. He is often so 
indulgent as to allow an associate, 
who has come: to his office for a 
morning conference, precede him to 
the chair and be massaged or sham- 
pooed. 

It all gets back to the statement 
made by Aesop 2600 years ago: 
“Uneasy lies the head under a 
strange barber.” 


. M. WAINWRIGHT is presi- 
e dent of the Diamond Chain 
& Mfg. Co. of Indianapolis. This 
concern dates back to the days when 
the bicycle was 
popular and _ they 
manufactured only 
bicycle chains. 

When the Wright 
brothers built the 
Kitty Hawk, they 
thought it was 
necessary to have 
two propellers, one 
on each side of the upper wing, to 
balance the ship. They accordingly 
placed the motor in the center of the 
ship and connected the two propellers 
with the drive shaft with a bicycle 
chain. In their first trials the light 
chain immediately broke. 

The Wright brothers by this time 
were all out of money and were ap- 
pealing to business leaders every- 
where for further support in their 
experiment. Every place they went 
they were laughed at as visionaries, 
till finally they appealed to Mr. 
Wainwright. He believed in their 
venture to the extent of sending to 
Pittsburgh for special alloy steel and 
experimenting with a new type of 
heavier and stronger chain until they 
developed a power transmission chain 
for the Kitty Hawk which would 
stand the strain. This was the begin- 
ning of the development of power 
transmission chain, which to-day is, 
of course, used widely in all industry. 
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America’s annual loss from check fraud is estimated 
at $300,000,000. Each year, many of the victims, made 
wiser, purchase protection in the form of Greenbac 
Checks. As more and more bank accounts are Green- 
bac-guarded, the forger’s field of prospects dwindles 
down. And the hazard for every unprotected check 
increases! 

A clever check artist can collect from you in various 
ways. (1) He can buy safety paper like yours, print 
duplicates of your check forms, forge them and pass 
them. Or, (2) he can gain possession of one of your 
genuine checks and change the payee name. But 
Greenbac baffles him both ways! 

He can’t buy Greenbac paper in blank as other 
check papers are sold. Greenbac is available only from 
the factory, only in the form of completely lithographed 
or printed checks, only to accredited bank depositors. 
And every check is registered. 

He can’t alter Greenbac. Its sensitive, intricately 





EVERY DAY THE HAZARD OF THE 
UNPROTECTED CHECK GROWS GREATER! 
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patterned surface hides hundreds of impressions of 
the word “void.” At the first touch of acid or ink 
eradicator, the “voids” flash forth and cancel the 
check forever. Registration, “voids” and the $10,000 
insurance that guarantees their safety without cost to 
the user, are exclusive Greenbac features. 


For the full story of this unique check paper, mail 
the convenient coupon below. The Todd Company, 
Protectograph Division, 1154 University Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, the 
Todd Check Signer and Todd Greenbac Checks. 
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THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 


1154 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information about Greenbac Check Paper. 


Name 





Address. 





Buviness. 
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sell a labor auditing service to employers 
in 1914. Several other consulting organi- 
zations and individuals have attempted to 
render similar services, but most of them, 
unable to balance their budgets, have dis- 
appeared. Meanwhile the germ has been 
kept alive by Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company (in a limited way), by 
Henry Bruere in the Bowery Savings 
Bank, and by a few other individuals. 
Several investment banking institutions are 
reported to be interested seriously in labor 
conditions in their investigations of the 
management of companies in which they 
are or may be involved. Literally hun- 
dreds of employers, annually or at shorter 
intervals, are checking for internal use 
many items of the fields of employee rela- 
tions. Their standards frequently may be 
inadequate, but the idea of periodic check- 
up is there. Furthermore, a surprisingly 
large amount of this audit information is 
made available to employees and to others 
who are interested enough to ask for it. 
In many companies the periodic reports 
of personnel or industrial relations direc- 
tors are to-day virtually labor audits. An 
extension and improvement of the report- 
ing practice as a management technique 
may be confidently expected. All audits 
of the above character have been kept 
confidential. 

Finally, there are numerous published 
studies of conditions and practices affecting 
employees of companies investigated by 
“outsiders” from universities or social re- 
search agencies. Federal and State agen- 
cies have reported extensively on a large 
number of phases of the life and work of 
industrial employees. The reports on in- 
dustrial relationships and conditions of 
workers in individual companies published 
by management and employers’ associa- 
tions are frequent and voluminous. 

Thus all segments of Professor Davis’s 
proposal are to be found already in in- 
dustry from coast to coast, but probably 
nowhere in complete form. 

The greatest weakness in this proposal 
is its core—the assumption of publicity of 
the audit. The difficulty here lies in the 
absence of acceptable standards of meas- 
urement and comparison. Certainly a 
standard for telephone employees in 
Rochester or Great Falls could not be used 
as a direct measure for the elevation of 
the industrial life of southern textile mills 
employees. By the time the textile worker 
has attained the telephone employee’s stan- 
dard, the latter will have reached a new 
level. Difference in geographical location, 
type of industry, nationality of workers, 
the multiplicity of historical influences, and 
the infinite range of personai and group 
appraisal of justice make impracticable the 
establishment of acceptable universal stan- 
dards. 

Progress in the raising of standards by 
company units, which is the only channel 
involved in the present proposal, would 
seem more likely to be made under the 
stimulus of a set of standards which is ap- 
plicable to the individual company rather 
than to industry in general. Such a code 
necessarily would be founded upon prevail- 






Is Industry for Man or for Profits? 


(Continued from page 16) 


ing community judgment of practicable 
attainments. Publicity given to such an in- 
dividualized code, however, in most in- 
stances would lead to endless invidious 
comparisons and conflict. 


“Summary” Not 


“Audit” 


E. K. HALL 


Vice-President, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


I AM in hearty sympathy with the pur- 
pose which lies behind this suggestion. 
I have a good deal of question, however, 
whether it is practical to make a human 
audit in industry which would be at all 
analogous to the customary financial audit. 

A financial audit is a relatively simple 
undertaking. We are dealing with tangible 
facts; the facts are easily ascertained and 
can be determined with an absolut: exact- 
ness. The unit is a definite, fixed quantity, 
that of dollars, and the unit is the same in 
one industry as in another. No assump- 
tions, no weightings are necessary; we are 
dealing with an exact science. 

When we come to the human element, 
we have no accepted unit. We are dealing 
to quite an extent with intangibles, con- 
ditions varying in every industry and even 
in departments in a single industry, and I 
have difficulty in visualizing any way in 
which a fair or satisfactory human audit 
could be made. 

Perhaps the difficulty comes in referring 
to it as an “audit,” which indicates an ex- 
act, definite analysis of the company’s 
financial status. There is, of course, no 
reason why a summary of things which 
an industry is endeavoring to do in the 
interest of its employees could not be com- 
piled. To this could be added a general 
statement of its policies and practices in 
this connection, but after this has been 
done in as complete a manner as possible, 
we are, it seems to me, giving it an un- 
fortunate misnomer when we refer to it as 
an audit. 


Men and Machines 
C. H. MURRAY 


Director, Personal Service Staff 
of The American Rolling Mill Company 


Frankly, we do not believe it would work 
to the extent you imply that it might be 
used. Anything that is adopted by in- 
dustry must be sound economically, and 
render a profitable service. The financial 
audit does that’ very thing; it places the 
stamp of honesty upon saleable securities, 
or in other words insures the investor a 
quality investment. You suggest that the 
human audit might become so popular that 
the public would not care to buy from any 
concern other than those who audit their 
human accounts. This, we believe, is only 
possible in so far as the organization is 
reflected in the financial statement. 

When it comes to the purchasing of 
goods, the buyer takes three things into 
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consideration in selecting a product— 
price, quality and service. Very often he 
buys. on any one or two of these factors. 

It seems to us that the fair treatment 
of labor cannot be forced. It must be the 
natural outrrowth of understanding. To- 
day competition is one of the greatest fac- 
tors in bringing about more friendly human 
relationships. It grows sharper each year. 
Our machines are speeded beyond the ca- 
pacity of yesterday, but there is a limit 
to speed beyond which you cannot coax a 
single revolution. Industry, of necessity, 
is beginning to recognize that it must de- 
velop labor to cope with these competitive 
forces. Men are always more important 
than machinery because thought, intelli- 
gently and earnestly applied, is the fountain 
which gives us a continual flow of prog- 
ress. 

Most employers, particularly the large 
ones, realize that the major problem of 
profitable operations is organization. In 
our own case, most of our plant managers 
are former personnel men, selected because 
they understand organization and men. 

Even in this day of rapid expansion, 
organization strength really controls the 
rapidity with which business grows. The 
most optimistic industrial leaders hesitate 
to expand their business more than 25 
per cent. a year, and then only under the 
most favorable conditions. This leads us 
to believe that the large and-progressive 
industries are making a human audit, even 
though they may not regard it as such, and 
keep no record on the balance sheet. 
Otherwise it would be the rankest folly to 
attempt any expansion program without 
inspecting the organization’s strength. 


A Wage Audit Made 


MORRIS E. LEEDS 
Leeds and Northrup Company 


[ HEARTILY approve of your pro- 
posal and rather regret that so good a 
suggestion should have been followed with 
so much doubt and uncertainty from the 
unknown multi-millionaire. 

I had a financial audit made in our 
company to show how the amount of an- 
nual payments to our employees compares 
with their living expenses. This covered 
all employees who have been with us three 
years or more and was carried back for 
the full length of their employment. The 
average wages received were plotted 
against theoretical living costs for the 
typical family and for the employees’ ac- 
tual families. 


A Hall Mark of Merit 


PROFESSOR IRVING FISHER 
Yale University 


Your proposal for a human audit pro- 
vided it is made absolutely voluntary on 
the part of the companies “audited” is an 
excellent idea. It would give those who 
thought they deserved it the hall mark of 
approval of those presumably best fitted 
to judge. 
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$350 VALUE FOR $2:58 


The whole world of Science and Indus- 
try in Plain English is probably the 
best definition of this great magazine. 
Among your friends are alert, forward- 
looking men who keep abreast of Science. 
They are not confused by garbled inaccurate 
reports concerning the latest scientific discov- 
eries and achievements. They know the truth by 
reading each month the 
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eat SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
nema THE AUTHENTIC VOICE OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


Today we are living in an age of science—science applied 
to every industry, to every art, to every profession—an age 
of discovery, of invention, of achievement—an age in 
which we constantly must refashion our opinions, our 
habits, our viewpoints in the light of new knowledge. 
What are these changes, what are they all about, what are 
they headed towards? One authoritative herald, the 
“Scientific American,” announces them. 


The ANNUALOG for 1931 


Is the world’s record of progress and industry. It is an 
invaluable reference book of facts and figures, much of it 
compiled from original sources, and assembled in no other 
volume. A Reference Book which belongs in every library. 
You can save $1.00 by accepting our 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
“Scientific American” for six months (regularly $2.00) 
and the 1931 “Annualog” (regularly $1.50)—total value 
$3.50—both for only $2.50. Send in coupon today, as this 
offer is for a limited period only. 




















SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
24 West 40th St., New York City 


Enclosed is $2.50 (check, postal or express money order), for which 
send “Scientific American” for six months (value $2.00) and the 1931 
“Annualog” (value $1.50) to 
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Deplores Utility Investigations 


NEW YORK business 
writes : 

“T have been much interested in 
reading statements about the great 
dependence which is intended to be 
placed upon public utilities in an 
effort to find jobs for the unem- 
ployed. This confidence will doubt- 
less be well placed. 

“Tt seems, however, proper to call 
attention to the fact that, to keep 
labor employed, requires the co-oper- 
ation of capital and management. 
Certain strong influences which are 
calling with the greatest vigor upon 
everyone to assist in combating the 
present financial depression, particu- 
larly with respect to the employment 
problem, are, in equally loud tones, 
demanding action against the man- 
agers of public utility enterprises, the 
effect of which is to hamper or pre- 
vent the efforts for a return of pros- 
perity which such managers could 
otherwise effectively make. They are 
compelled to spend time, which could 
and should be exclusively devoted to 
running their jobs and organizing 
their work and that of those under 
them, in sitting on witness stands 
and conferring with lawyers and ex- 
perts in some of the numerous inves- 
tigations under way. 

“Your influence might pesform a 
real constructive service by empha- 
sizing that this is a time above all 
others when every man should be 
permitted, so far as possible, to 
attend to his regular job and carry 
it on in the manner which will best 
provide useful employment for the 
greatest number.” 


man 


Customs Service Poor 


ALTER G. CRITCHLOW, 
inventor and manufacturer, 
Wheaton, IIl.: 

“T am moved to write you a word 
of commendation for your editorial 
‘Will Mellon Attend To This?’ in a 
recent issue. 

“We ship a considerable portion 
of our product abroad and, of course, 
have little or no difficulty in getting 
our product through the Customs on 
the way out. 

“Occasionally one of our ship- 
ments has to come back, and it has 
been a considerable source of diffi- 
culty to get these shipments back into 
this country. Notwithstanding that 
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each machine is small in character 
and bears an individual name plate 
indicating that it is my manufacture 
and patent, we have to go through 
all sorts of rigamarole and expense 
and loss of time. It usually requires 
from three to nine months to get 
these shipments into our hands after 
they get into port, and the expense 
that is added to them upon one pre- 
text or another, usually far exceeds 
our total cost of shipping them 
C.I.F. to ultimate destination abroad. 

“If there is one thing our Amer- 
ican Customs lacks it is the idea of 
servicing the consignee and helping 
him to get his goods promptly and 
reasonably. The dominant idea seems 
to be an earnest effort to try to keep 
the goods from the consignee’s hands 
as long as possible and to build up a 
set of charges that will eat up the 
goods in a little while, or at least a 
very large percentage of the value 
involved. 

“Tf other concerns have this same 
difficulty, it is patent that the Amer- 
ican Customs needs a revolutionary 
cleaning out and re-organizing upon 
a basis that will instil something of 
business rules regarding the prompt 
and efficient movement of goods to 
destination, and at a reasonable 
price.” 


Football Ideas in Business 


EORGE W. SHAW, president, 
The Franklin Oil & Gas Com- 
pany, Bedford, Ohio: 

“Old Man Gloom, of whom you 
wrote in one of your editorials, 
should be taken for a ride by our 
captains of industry, put on the spot, 
and riddled with orders. 

“An old college chum of mine, 
who was captain of our football team 
in his senior year, runs his business 
for orders the same as he ran his 
team for touchdowns. His team 
made handsome profits for the uni- 
versity, and his business does the 
same for its stockholders. Old Man 
Gloom wasn’t on the team, nor is he 
on the payroll of the business. All 
his employees call him Captain. He 
believes there is great force in names. 
I once heard him say that corpora- 
tion laws should be changed so the 


[The views expressed in this page 
are not necessarily the views of 
Forses Magazine. | 
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heads of companies would be called 
Captain instead of President, and 
that the best line ever written was: 
‘We enclose order.’ ” 


Helpful Suggestions 


ORITZ AABEL, cashier, The 
First National Bank, Bertrand, 
Nebraska : 

“Before the stock panic you kept 
warning readers that something was 
going to happen, that prices of stocks 
were too high. Facts since then have 
proved that you were right. For 
many months you have been urging 
big business and others to solve the 
unemployment situation, if possible. 
Your judgment in this respect has 
also proved sound. You are right 
also on the tariff question. .. . 

“IT would like to suggest the fol- 
lowing ways of helping out the 
situation : 

“This is a good time to build 
reservoirs for flood control and 
power. It would be better for the 
government to be paying money to 
laboring people on such work as this 
than to pay it out in doles. It seems 
advisable at this time to build per- 
manent roads. Washington should 
consider a change in our last tariff. 
It was a terrible mistake. 

“We should have more considera- 
tion for our railroads. They are 
having mighty stiff competition these 
days and this problem must be han- 
dled sensibly. True, the railroads 
brought on a lot of the competition 
themselves, as they were formerly 
noted for lack of accommodation and 
courtesy. At that, the railroads are 
a necessity and we must try and help 
them. Some of or large trucks and 
busses should be taxed to help pay for 
the roadways. 

“TI am expressing the feelings of a 
large part of the people in this 
section.” 


ARL G. SEVERTS, Pleasant 
Ridge, Michigan: 

“Your crusade of caution, against 
optimism before the boom collapsed 
must now be fully appreciated by all 
thoughtful people. It required nerve 
to take such a stand and stick to it, 
when things looked as rosy as they 
then did. I believe you are doing an 
equally great task now by promulgat- 
ing the doctrine of confidence and 
optimism. 

“Keep up the good work.” 
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LOOKIN 


ANEAD 


HE Middle West is looking 
ahead. Yesterday’s depressions 
and Today’s uncertainties lose their 
terrors when viewed in the light of 
Tonzsorrow’s promise of prosperity. 


In the great states of Illinois, lowa, 
Missouri and Kansas, Nature and 
Man have collaborated, not only to 
produce “‘the Garden of America,”’ 
but also “the Workshop of the 
World.”’ 


Broad Middle Western acres 
will yield their fruits to feed 
millions in both hemispheres 
at prices mutually profitable 
to producer and consumer. 


In a thousand factories, In- 
dustry already is hearing the 
first faint whisper of a de- 
mand from the commercial 
world for commodities of every 
sort. Wheels will shortly be- 
gin toturn more rapidly to jw Bil 
supply thisdemand incon- {jj 

stantly increasing volume. “ff 
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Labor in the Middle West will pro- 
fit with Industry and commercial 
activity will be stimulated by 
Labor’s increased buying power. 


Transportation will carry the prod- 
ucts of Agriculture, Industry and 
Labor to distant markets, return- 
ing laden with the raw materials 
for still other products, with a 
resultant advance in earnings. 


North American Light & Power 
Company expects to share in 
the general prosperity through 
increased demand for its ser- 
vices — chiefly electric energy 
and gas, both natural and 
manufactured — supplied by 
subsidiaries to approximately 
850 healthy, progressing Middle 
f Western communities. 


We see no reason for any 
attitude but confident op- 
timism regarding the im- 
mediate future. 
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| OPPORTUNITY 
FOR SALE! 


these the seeds of future growth and great- 
ness are most fruitfully and most endur- 
ingly sown. 


HIS is one of those times when it 
seems desirable to emphasize the 
obvious. 


Thus, good business in America is 
twelve months nearer revival than it was 
a year ago. 


There are more people in the country 
now than then, more real money piling 
up in the banks, more wholesale, retail, 
consumers’ shelves yawning for stock. 


In the meanwhile Wear and Tear, Need 
and Desire—the Four Horsemen of com- 
modity consumption—ride tirelessly on 
the job. 


F the combination of these obvious 
facts doesn’t spell Opportunity in 
eye-smiting letters for the unafraid manu- 
facturer of worthy goods we don’t know 
our orthography. 


A year from now many a Fabian busi- 
nessman will look backward and regret- 
fully wonder how he missed it. 


The whole history of Business is golden 
testimony to the truth that in times like 


Even now, in almost every line, the busi- 
nesses that are heeding this lesson by 
working instead of wishing are depression- 
proof and flourishing like the green bay 
tree ! 


6 ee SATURDAY EvEnING Post feels kin-- 
ship with every business that has the 
vision and the will to prosper. 


It offers the deserving advertiser now 
when needed a privileged entry under 


matchless sponsorship into the richest, 
soundest market on earth. 


It carries his message straight to the pre- 
ferred families of America —that hub 
three-million-strong which turns the taste, 
thinking, buying of the nation— and forti- 
fies it with the indorsement of its own 
tested character. 


If the facts about your product will make 
intelligent people want it, our advertising 
pages can be in all truth designated 
‘*Opportunity for Sale’’! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 
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heart sick,’ says the Good 
Book. Hope of any appreci- 
able recovery until after the New 
Year has been abandoned, but instead 
of sentiment having become more 
sickly, it really has improved a little. 

Even the pessimists, whose num- 
ber has been legion, are beginning to 
concede that apparently bottom was 
touched this Fall. Nobody, not even 
the most optimistic, looks for imme- 
diate or spectacular transformation 
from inactivity to activity or from 
low prices to high prices. 

The general feeling now is that 
little can be expected from December 
in the way of cheerful developments. 
Indeed, Wall Street is prepared for 
extensive selling of stocks to reduce 
income tax payments. So far as I can 
discover, however, most of those who 
are selling to record losses are not 
banking the proceeds, but are merely 
switching into other stocks. They re- 
gard current quotations as highly at- 
tractive and are disinclined to run 
any risk of losing their market posi- 
tion. 


"Hy tecart deferred maketh the 


N the final weeks of a depression 

year a good deal of flotsam and 
jetsam usually comes to the surface. 
We cannot expect to escape such hap- 
penings this year-end. But the secur- 
ity markets have already literally 
discounted the worst that is likely to 
befall in the way of commercial and 
financial embarrassments. 

Incidentally, the latest billion dol- 
lar bank merger in New York has 
cleaned up a situation which had been 
occasioning anxiety in the highest 
circles. Banking housecleaning has 


... B.C. Forbes says... 








Hopes Now Turn to 


New Year; 


Encouraging Signs 


also been going on in the South and 
elsewhere. Foundations are being 
laid for the building up of sounder 
conditions. 

Deflation apparently has run its 
course in the main commodity mar- 
kets. Further drastic price declines 
are believed improbable. 


| By apap of stocks by the 
public has also dwindled to ex- 
tremely meager volume. Daily trans- 
actions ranging between 1,000,000 
and 1,500,000 shares on the New 
York Stock Exchange form an ex- 
traordinary contrast with the 5,000,- 
000, 6,000,000 and even 16,000,000 
share days last Fall. In the absence 
of fresh bear raids of abnormal vio- 
lence, which would inevitably bring 
new forced selling, the probabilities 
are that the market will move within 
narrow range for some little time. 

Sooner or later, however, the gloom 
which has grasped the stock market 
will assuredly lift. All authorities 
agree that many stocks are to-day 
selling far below their real worth. It 
is known that quite a number of 
timid investors have been holding off 
in order to satisfy themselves that 
all danger of another demoralizing 
outburst of bear selling has passed. 
When the market does definitely 
turn, therefore, it may easily advance 
more rapidly and vigorously than an- 
ticipated. 

The shrinkage in brokers’ loans 
week after week reflects genuine in- 
vestment on a considerable scale. I 
know of no wealthy individual or 
powerful financial institution that 
does not regard many stocks as bar- 
gains. 





Encouraging developments have 
included renewed firmness in copper, 
the marking-up of certain steel prod- 
ucts by leading producers, moderate 
price gains in several other basic 
commodities and reported progress 
towards the much-discussed Eastern 
railway combinations. 

What has happened in copper and 


steel has encouraged hopes that 
leaders in other industries may, 
despite our antiquated anti-trust 


laws, find ways and means to co- 
operate in strengthening market con- 
ditions. 


M; information is that only one 
bone of contention now holds 
up the Eastern rail consolidations, 
namely, the disposition of Lehigh 
Valley. I understand that the atti- 
tude of President Atterbury of the 
Pennsylvania has blocked harmonious 
action. General Atterbury is insist- 
ing upon a 2,000-mile system for 
Pennsylvania, which would tower 
over New York Central, the Van 
Sweringens’ and the Baltimore & 
Ohio systems. Unless the deadlock 
is shortly lifted, the whole inside 
story, I hear, may be aired in Con- 
gress. President Hoover personally 
is anxious for a prompt and har- 
monious settlement of the whole ten- 
year-old problem. If the Lehigh 
Valley be allocated to its satisfaction, 
I understand that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is prepared to 
sanction the plans as now drawn up. 
Should these far-reaching mergers 
be speedily settled, the effect might 
be to transform sentiment overnight 
and start business on the upgrade. 
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ECAUSE of the fact that The 
American Weekly is distributed 
through the medium: of seventeen 
great metropolitan newspapers, the 
question is frequently asked, “Does 
The American Weekly actually give 
national magazine coverage?” 

That’s a fair question and we shall 
do our best to answer it fairly. 

Study the outline map at the top 
of this page and you will get some 
idea of the coverage an advertiser 
buys through the use of The 
American Weekly. 

Each black dot on this map rep- 
resents 100 families who regularly 
read The American Weekly. 

The sum total of these dots repre- 
sents nearly 6,000,000 families in 
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NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


coverage? 


forty-eight states who buy this great 
magazine every week. 

A further analysis of these dots 
reveals that 86.7% of The American 
Weekly circulation is concentrated 
in the twenty-five states that re- 
turn 83.2% of all income tax state- 
ments. 

The next largest magazine com- 
petiter has less than 81% of its cir- 
culation in these twenty-five states 
—which means less than half the 
circulation of The American Weekly 
in these vital states. 

A further analysis of these dots 
reveals that: 

In 536 of America’s 812 towns and 
cities of 10,000 population and over 
it concentrates and dominates. 


Ineach of 185 cities, The American Weekly 

reaches one out of every two families. 

In 132 more cities, it reaches 40 to 50%. 

In an additional 102 cities, it reaches 30 

to 40%. 

In another 117 cities, it reaches 20 to 30%. 
—and, in addition, nearly 2,000,000 
families in thousands of other com- 
munities, large and small, regularly 
buy The American Weekly. 

Six million families located in the 
richest buying areas of this prosperous 
nation at the lowest cost per family. 

A page advertisement in full color, 
nearly three times the size of any 
other magazine page, at a cost of less 
than one-third cent per family. 

Is this national magazine coverage, 
Mr. National Advertiser? 

Whatother magazinecan matchit? 


THEAMERICAN 
EE AAWESKLY 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: Wrictey Bupc., Cuicaco . 
11-250 Genera Morors Buipae., Detroit. . 


-- 5 Winturop Sguare, Boston. . 
- 1138 Hanna Bipc., CLEVELAND... 


- 753 Bonnie Braz, Los ANGELES... 222 Monapnock Bipc., SAN FRANCISCO 
ror Marietta St., ATLANTA. . . INTERNATIONAL Office Bipe., St. Louis 
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Significant TRENDS 
eA Digest for Busy Men 


WASHINGTON 


Presi de nt’s Message 
Opens Short Session of 
Congress. World Court 
May Force Extra Ses- 
sion 

HE second, short and last, session 
T of the 71st Congress assembled in 
Washington early in the current 
month and listened to President Hoover’s 
opening message. It was not filled with 
surprises, opened no new doors in legisla- 
tion and was just about the sort of message 
that was expected at this time. Main points 
included a proposal, under fire by Demo- 
crats as regards the details, for another 
outlay of $150,000,000 for new work to 
speed employment, passage of indefinite 
Muscle Shoals legislation, bills to facilitate 
railroad consolidation, shutting down on 
immigration with selective laws, and 

strengthening of the Deportation Act. 
The President let it be known frankly 
that the Treasury is faced with a deficit 


of about $180,000,000, that there is little - 


chance for continuation of last year’s 1 per 
cent. reduction of income taxes, and that 
all branches of the Government, especially 
the legislative Bodies, must unite in efforts 
toward greater economy to avoid further 
deficit or a tax increase. 


HE President hazarded no opinions on 

the prohibition question and little on 
farm relief, but general business was 
pleased with two constructive points. One 
was intimation that the capital gains tax 
should be abolished as it applies to the 
sale of investment securities. The other 
was an implication that the present anti- 
trust laws were antiquated and should be 
revised. 

Perhaps more important than the Presi- 
dential message are the possibilities of 
blocked or unfavorable legislation and an 
extra session of the new Congress for next 
year, growing out of the Democratic gains 
in last November’s elections and the prac- 
tical certainty that the even division in 
Congress by parties is going to complicate 
that body’s constructive work and perhaps 
increase its destructive accomplishments 
during the next two years. 

Reports indicate that Democratic leaders 
have compromised with Republicans and 
with the Administration and that agree- 
ments are being worked out whereby the 
opposing factions will raise no great dis- 
turbance. Farm groups have apparently 
given their word that they will not press 
the farm relief question at the present short 
session and the troublesome Progressives 
may be allayed by indicated agreement by 
the Administration forces that once the 
necessary money bills are disposed of they 
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will allow action on such pet Progressive 
questions as Governmont operation of Mus- 
cle Shoals, prohibition of direct short- 
selling on cotton and grain exchanges and 
the outlawing of so-called “dog labor” 
contracts. 


EANWHILE, the President himself 

has thrown a monkey-wrench into the 
works by stating that he will press the 
matter of American adherence to the World 
Court at Geneva. Such a proposal will 
unquestionably meet great opposition from 
strong forces in both parties and if the 
President continues to press the matter it 
will probably mean the certainty of the 
dreaded extra session of the new 72nd Con- 
gress after March 4th of next year. 


et 
LABOR and 
WAGES 


Situation Improves 

Slightly but Still Seri- 

ous, Railway Labor 
Plan Discussed 


HE general situation with regard to 
nation-wide employment continues to 
receive more publicity than for many 
years past and there have been changes 
both for the worse and for the better. 
However, it appears that employment 
figures have made moderate gains in recent 
weeks. Following the seasonal decline in 





the 


harvesting and canning industries, 
effects are now being felt of seasonal in- 
crease in the motor industry and in all lines 
affected by holiday trade, especially the 
postal and department store groups. The 
gains in employment for the motor industry 
appear to have been better than normal and 
the ship building industry continues to hold 
up much better than normal. 


UGGESTIONS by recent meetings of 

railway union brotherhoods for a 
shorter working week have been previously 
noted in this section and are causing a good 
deal of discussion and argument. In gen- 
eral the movement calls for shortening 
hours per day and the days per week which 
the railway men will work and would result 
in the necessity for the railroads to take 
on a good many more employes in getting 
the same amount of work done. 

Chicago railway groups have led the 
movement for a six-hour day without re- 
duction in the wage rate, while the railway 
shop employes are seeking a five-day week. 
In general the railway unions are in favor 
of such suggestions but the opinion is by 
no means unanimous. So far as the em- 
ployers are concerned the railroads are very 
definitely set against any such agreement. 


SHIPPING 


U. S. Line Lays Keel 
for Biggest Ship. Cu- 
nard Announces World’s 
Largest and Germany 
Plans New Program 


CTIVITY in the ship building yards 

throughout the United States and 

especially on the Eastern seaboard 
continues to make one of the best records 
witnessed in this field since the War. Not 
only are yards busy on actual construction 
already undertaken but the future outlook 
is being constantly bolstered by announce- 
ment of plans for additional vessels. 


The keel for one of the largest passenger 
ships ever built in the United States was 
scheduled to be laid by the New York Ship 
Building Company at Camden, N. J., early 
in December. Work has thus commenced 
on the new 30,000 ton ship of the United 
States Lines. The new vessel will be 705 
feet long, with a beam of 86 feet. She will 
be built to make 20 knots, will accommo- 
date about 1300 persons and. is scheduled 
to be launched in July, 1932. 


This ship is the first of a pair of such 
vessels which will be followed later by two 
additional boats of the Leviathan class. Be- 
ginning of this construction is generally 
recognized in shipping circles as the first 
move in the largest ship building program 
ever undertaken by an American line. 
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TRAINING 10 FIGHT 


His Business Battles! 


'T RAINED down lean and hard 
... fresh and fit as a Champion for 
each day’s work . . . that’s the modern 
business man’s conception of what he 
owes to his business, his family and 
himself. Just FIVE minutes daily on 
the “Seat of Health” will astonish 
you with increases of energy and 
endurance. 


No drudgery .. . nostrain ... no 
fatigue reactions ... just a few simple 
exercising movements, restful and 
exhilarating ... The rhythmic, gliding 
motion of this portable rowing ma- 
chine is sheer recreation. It relaxes 
the nerve tensions . . . stirs up the 
sluggish circulation . . . wakes up the 
lazy colon . . . makes the organs of 
elimination function NATURALLY 
and fully ... acts as a TONIC to 
every muscle, nerve and fibre of 
your body. 


“SEAT of HEALTH” 
Body-Builder and Reducer 
for Men and Women 


Thousands of Business Executives, users 
of the “Seat of Health,” endorse it as an 
investment that pays big dividends in 
PERSONAL EFFICIENCY .. . Protrud- 
ing waistlines and ‘“‘Pouches’’ of fat swiftly 
disappear. This is the only Rowing Machine 


* that is also an Abdominal Chair, Chest-Ex- 


pander and Pulley-Weight Machine, Weight- 
Lift Exerciser, Bicep and Leg Exerciser . . . 
the only complete home gymnasium that 
FOLDS INTO A SUITCASE. Weighs only 
17 pounds . . . needs only 5 feet floor space 
- - . sets up for use in 10 seconds ... 
SILENT .. . can be used in any room 
anywhere. 


HEALTH is the greatest gift in the 
world and “SEAT OF HEALTH” is the 
ideal Xmas gift for the entire family. 


Sold by Leading Department Stores 
and Sporting Goods Stores everywhere. 


Send coupon NOW for free booklet 


I 


Health Developing Apparatus Co., Inc. 

1 Park Place, New York, N. Y. F. 12-15-30 
Please send FREE booklet about the 

“SEAT OF HEALTH” to— 


Only § Minutes a D ay 


keeps you in the pink 
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$25,000,000 and be three years in 


; EANWHILE, the North German 
i Lloyd and the Hamburg American 
Lines are considering a five year pro- 
gram of ship building which would in- 
volve construction .of around 500,000 tons. 
The project is said to provide for the 
scrapping of 600,000 tons of vessels now in 
active operation. Capital is expected to be 
raised abroad for such work, which is esti- 
mated to be potential employment for about 
30,000 ship yard workers in Germany. 
Cunard Line answers for Britain with a 
contract for the world’s largest liner, a 30 
knot vessel of 73,000 tons. She will cost 
con- 
struction. Her speed will set new Atlantic 
records, exceeding the new German liners. 


PRICES 


Prices Irregular but 
Generally Better. Steel 
Advances Hailed. Cop- 


per Unsettled 


HE secondary reaction in general 

| commodity prices, especially in the 
agricultural groups, seemed to have 

spent its efforts around the beginning of 
December and later movements, while still 
highly irregular, have been’ generally 
toward recovery. Prices are still not out 
of the danger zone and hover near their 
extreme lows for this year and many years 
past, but in general they are forming a 


strong support line moderately above 
those low levels. 
Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
PG: MAME is vaien sides 163.020 165.188 188.969 
Bradstreet’s index...... 10.0573 10.2998 12.4008 
Bureau of Labor....... 82.6 84.2 96.3 


The monthly indexes on general commod- 
ity prices continue to make new low levels, 
but some of the more current weekly in- 
dexes have shown moderate recovery. The 
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Irving Fisher wholesale price index of 200 
representative commodities is still going 
down, however, and the latest figures have 
set up a new low level in about fifteen 
years. Based on average prices for 1926 
as 100, the latest figure stands at about 
80%. The decline for that week is com- 
paratively small, but the figure compares 
with around 82% at the beginning of No- 
vember and with 83% at the beginning of 
September. The index was around 95 at 
the beginning of 1930. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 





2 Wks. Year 

Latest go Ag 

i ae | rr $ .75%4 $ .76% $1.32 
CA IUD cccatiencassase eee 83% 76% .89 
"een 38% 35 47 
Coffee, No: 7 Rio.......+.. 7% 07% ll 
OMNI gi cn cinco aauuinmcaciore 11.90 17.90 
i ere 4.45 6.85 
Sugar, Gran.. ne 0475 -05 
Beef, Family 5 18.50 29,00 
Iron, 2X Philadelphia..... 18.26 18.76 22.26 
Steel, Pittsburgh.......... 31.00 31.00 35.00 
SERIE ee ar 5.10 5.10 6.35 
MNS Gi dAtacdadicswiona hen 11.50 12.00 18.00 
zine, E. St. Lewiss..aei.. 4.10 4.35 6.00 
Mane ness swasawek ee 25.85 26.12 39.38 
BO, FF o ocin cass <cce nes 10.25 10.20 17.15 
Oe OS Sees 123 -123 .14 
Crude Oi], Mid. Cont...... 85 .85 1.30 


The cotton market has followed more in 
line with the wheat classification and has 
been rather slow and inclined to heaviness. 
Futures have been under pressure in for- 
eign markets, especially in Liverpool, and 
despite the increase in consumption in the 
United States, offerings have been heavier 
than bids. Declines have been interspersed 
with good recoveries but the most recent 
quotations at this writing show future 
months off anywhere from $1.50 to $3 per 
bale. 

Considerable interest has centered around 
the prospect for steel prices and early in 
December the most important producers 
announced an increase in quotations on 
their steel for first quarter delivery next 
year. The general advance was.around $1 
a ton on most groups. 


Graphic Business Trends 
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Elsewhere in the metal market quotations 
were not so firm and most of the miscel- 
laneous metals show a decline from the 
close of last month. Considerable confusion 
has existed regarding the true price for do- 
mestic shipments of American copper. Fol- 
lowing the recent price advance from 9% 
to 12 cents during November, trade pur- 
chases are understood to have fallen off 
considerably. Individual producers seem to 
have shaded prices once more and have 
been quoting copper for near-term delivery 
anywhere from 11 to 12 cents. The gen- 
eral concensus of opinion, however, puts 
the level of copper prices at around 11% 
cents per pound, a recent gain of about one- 
half cent but still slightly below the high 
figure reached toward the close of No- 
vember. 


AVIATION 


U. S. Postal Department 


Plans Trans - Atlantic 
Air Service to Begin 
Next Year 


ments in American aviation appears 

to have been begun officially early 
in the present month, when the Post Office 
Department announced its first steps for 
establishing regular airmail service across 
the Atlantic Ocean between the United 
States and Europe. 

The Post Office Department has planned 
a proposed route from New York City via 
either Norfolk, Virginia or Charleston, 
South Carolina, to Hamilton, Bermuda and 
via the Azores to some port in Europe. 
The European port has not yet been de- 
cided upon but it will undoubtedly be one 
of the more important ports in either 
France or England. The return route 
would be over approximately the same 
route. 

The various transportation companies 
both in this country and abroad have had 
numerous conferences with the American 
postal authorities and plans have now been 
drawn up for a ten year contract, which 
is to begin about June 1, 1931. Establish- 
ment of the service East of Bermuda would 
not be required until after July 1, 1932, 
but until such service is established, the 
winning contractor would not be paid for 
any flights between the United States and 
Bermuda. 

Advance indications are that flights over 
the route would be covered at least once 
a week in each direction, with the Post- 
master General reserving the right: to in- 
crease such trips as he sees fit. 


Oe of the most important develop- 


Ts National Air Transport Company 
has discontinued its air passenger 
service between Cleveland and Detroit but 
has inaugurated a new passenger service 
between Cleveland and New York. The 
Thompson Aeronautical Corporation will 
continue its Cleveland to Detroit service, 
but during the winter months its service 
will be re-routed around Lake Erie. 
Considerable doubt is still apparent as 
to whether the famous Dornier flying 
boat, the DO-X, will be seen in the United 
States before next Summer. There were 
plenty of such doubts previously and they 
have been increased by the fire which 
occurred on the plane around the begin- 
ning of December while moored in the 
harbor at Lisbon, Portugal. The left wing 
was almost entirely destroyed but the 











Autopoint Keeps the 
Fuller Brush Man 


on his toes 
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Chicago 
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A tip to sales managers 
from iue experience of one 
of America’s most aggres- 
sive sales organizations. 


bow Fuller Brush Company and 
its method of selling direct to 
the user are known to 
all. This company is 
conspicuously success- 
ful in its field. Ob- 
viously, much of the 
Fuller Brush Com- 
pany’s success de- 
pends on its men 
being kept fired with enthu- 
siasm and on their toes. 

To accomplish this, every sales 
manager knows how valuable a 
trophy is . . . some objective which 
fosters a spirit of competition. How 
to find exactly the right trophy . . . 
one which will be valued by sales- 


For Executives 
Only 


Attach business card or 
letterhead 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, III. 


Without obligation, please send sample Autopoint, book- 
let, sales-building proposition, prices, etc. 
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The “Better Pencil” 
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Autopoint Co., 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 


men yet which does not cost too 
much, is often a problem. 


The Fuller Brush people find 
Autopoint Pencils ideal for this 
purpose. “We believe them to be 
excellent for sales promotion work 
and real incentives to offer sales- 
men to increase their efficiency,” 
says C. B. Eckman, Chicago Dis- 


trict Supervisor. 


Are you looking for some way 
to recompense salesmen, agents, 
friends, or others that will “register 
big” with them yet not be over- 
expensive to you? Then take a tip 
from the experience of Fuller Brush. 


Try Autopoint Pencils. . 
Some firms use imprinted Auto- 


points as prizes. Others as “remem- 
brance” advertising—that is, to sup- 
plement thecalls of salesmen. What- 
ever your business, we are sure there 
is one way imprinted Autopoints 
can do a real selling job for you. 


Let us help you find it. 


A complimentary pencil 
for you 

To show you just what an Auto- 
point is and why users like it, we’ll 
send you a complimentary pencil 
imprinted with your firm’s name. 
There is no obligation in this offer. 
But it is made because we hope to 
interest you in using this pencil as 
a sales aid. 

Send us your name and address 
on coupon below. Enclose letter- 
head or business card, please. 





Made of Bakelite 


3 Big Features 
Cannot Yaya annem tent. But 
one ——_ moving part. othing to go 
wrong. No repairs. 
Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- 
weight material. 
Perfect balance —not “topheavy.” 





Abused 
Feet 
Age Fast 


HE secret of good feet 

is... shoes. If your feet 
tire easily, or bother you at 
all, wear the Arch Preserver 
Shoe. This is the original 
and only ARCH PRE- 
SERVER shoe. More men 
wear it than any other arch 
shoe. Its features are pat- 
ented, therefore never suc- 
cessfully duplicated. 
Custom styles, $12.50 up. 
Red Label styles, $10.00 


up. 








fF. T. WRIGHT & CO., Inc. 
Rockland, Mass. 
Made in Canada by Scott & Mc Hale, ; 


Lid., Licensee, London, Ont, 


Made for women, misses and children by only The Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio 














E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
“Two Rectot’ Street New York 


























=i 
Corporations: 
IF you are planning to add to your executive 
staff either»now or in the future, write us. We 
have executives on file to fit the specific position. 


THE DIRECTOR 


Forbes Executive Personnel Service 

















rest of the plane was saved and Com- 
mander Christiansen has stated that the 
plane will be repaired by around the mid- 
dle of December and that plans are still 
going forward for the trans-Atlantic 
flight to South America this year. 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Continue Low 
But Show Improvement, 
Freight Loadings in 
Sharp Seasonal Decline 


NCE again the latest railroad re- 
QO ports, preliminary for the month 

of October, show a somewhat more 
favorable picture than the Summer months 
of 1930, even though the latest reports 
are still far below 1929 and indeed the 
lowest for many years past. No absolute 
figures or even final estimates can be made 
since the individual reports are currently 
being issued and no total figures are avail- 
able at this writing. 


CANADIAN CARLOADINGS iz SEASONAL ADVANCE 
325-THOUSANDS of TONS 
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On a basis of the roads which ‘have thus 
far reported, however, an estimate for final 
net railway operating income in October 
of this year might be around $115,000,000. 
Such a figure would be a gain over the 
$104,000,000 turned in during the previous 
month of this year, but would be still less 
than the usual seasonal gain of October 
over September. 
compare with just under $153,000,000, 
which was reported in October of 1929 
and October of 1930 would thus show a 
decline of about 25 per cent. 

It may be stated that October of last 
year showed the highest monthly earnings 
in all 1929, but it may also be anticipated 
that October of 1930 will also set up the 
high record for that month of this year. 

Freight car loadings have followed their 
usual seasonal course by turning rather 
sharply downward during November. We 
have previously called attention in this 
section to this seasonal trend and the indi- 
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cation that since loadings had passed their * 


peak for the year, it was very unlikely 
that we should see a single million car 
week in 1930. 


on a high of around 970,000 cars 
in the first week of October, the de- 
cline in freight traffic has been fairly 
steady and the latest figures stand around 
780,000 cars per week. In general the 
current loadings are 150,000 cars per week 
below the same period of 1929 and over 
200,000 cars per week below the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1928. 

Loadings of revenue freight thus far in 
1930 stand at 41,620,000 cars, compared 
with 47,700,000 cars in the same period 
of 1929. The 1930 loadings show a de- 
cline of 12.7 per cent. from last year and 
a little less than 10 per cent. from 1928. 
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This figure would also . 
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MONEY and 
BANKING 


Low Interest Rates Con- 

tinue. Brokers’ Loans 

Set New Record Low. 

Bank Failures and a 

N. Y. Merger 

HERE have been no changes in the 

general levels of interest rates in re- 

cent weeks and although a slightly 

firmer tendency has begun to manifest 

itself in preparation for year end require- 

ments, there have as yet been no official 
advances. 


Current Interest Rates 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Call PORE cicascdcsccccwss 2% 2% 4A% 
60-90 day time............. 2 2 434 
Commercial paper......... 23% 2% 5 
New York rediscount...... 2% 2% 4% 


The: New. York Stock Exchange con- 
tinues to maintain its peg on the call money 
rate and daily renewals have been un- 
changed for nearly ten weeks. The rate 
of 2 per cent. for call loans in the New 
York market was established on Septem- 
ber 30, 1930, and has been continuous ever 
since. This is one of the longest periods 
in history during which the New York 
Stock Exchange renewal rate has remained 
at the identical figure. 


ROKERS’ loans have now been in 

one of the longest declines reported 
in many years and the weekly figures of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
continue to make new lows. These re- 
ports have now shown declines in each of 
the past ten weeks and the latest figures 
show total loans to brokers at only about 
$2,100,000,000. This figure has registered 
a decline of a good deal over $1,000,000,000 
since the beginning of October, when the 
latest drop began. The recent figures 
around $2,000,000,000, compare with 
$3,500,000,000 in the corresponding week of 
last year and with an extreme high of 
$6,800,000,000 at the beginning of October 
in 1929. 


SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS GAIN AGAIN 
‘ (N.Y. STATE 272 BILLIONS 9 DOLLARS ) 
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Loans for the account of others have 
now shrunk to less than $500,000,000. This 
group is the “bootleg loan” classification, 
whose totals caused so much publicity and 
unfavorable comment only a little more 
than a year ago, when they reached a high 
point of nearly $4,000,000,000. 

Sporadic bank failures and other diffi- 
culties continue here and there throughout 
the country but they are once more pretty 
well isolated. Many of the South Central 
banks which failed last month have re- 
opened their doors and that situation seems 
to have been kept fairly local. 
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How you can retire on 





HIS new Retirement Income Plan 
enables you to provide for yourself 
a guaranteed income for life. 

The income begins at any age you say 
—s5, 60o0r 65. Itcan be any amount you 
wish—$100 a month, $200, $300, or more. 

This life income is unconditionally 


‘guaranteed to you by the Phoenix 


Mutual, a 79-year-old company with 
assets of over 135 million dollars. 

A business man recently asked us ques- 
tions about the Plan. Here are his ques- 
tions and our answers: “A Retirement 
Income takes care of me, but suppose 
my wife outlives me. How can I be sure 
she will not be without money?” 

“That can be taken care of. The in- 
come can be made to continue as long 
as either you or your wife lives.” 

“Suppose I should be killed suddenly 
by some accidental means.” 

“Your wife would receive double the 
amount of cash or double the income re- 
ceived in the event of natural death.” 

“Suppose serious illness or accident 
should destroy my earning power while 
I was still young. Where would I get 
money to live on?” 

“Shortly after you became totally and 
permanently disabled, the company 
would pay you a monthly income. This 
income would continue as long as your 
disability lasted.” 


Retirement Income Plan 


Here is what a $200 a month Retirement Income, 
payable at age 60, will do for you. 
It guarantees when you are 60 
A Monthly Income for life of $200, which assures a 
return of at least $20,000, and perhaps much more, 
depending upon how long you live, or, if you prefer, 
a Cash Settlement of $27,000. 
It guarantees upon death from any 
cause before age 60 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $20,000. Or 
a monthly income for life. 
It guarantees upon death from acci- 
dental means before age 60 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $40,000. Or 
a monthly income for life. 
It guarantees in event of permanent 
total disability before age 60 
A Monthly Income of $200. Plans for women or for 
retirement at age 55 or 65 are also available. 








“How much does a Retirement In- 
come cost?” 

“That depends upon your present age 
and upon the amount of income you 
want to retire on. A Retirement Income 
does not have to be paid for all at once. 
It is purchased on the installment plan. 
The payments are usually spread out 
over a period of years. This makes the 
payments comparatively small.” 


Send for the Facts 

An interesting 28-page book tells how 
you can provide a Retirement Income 
for yourself—how you can provide 
money to send your son to college— 
money to leave your home free of debt— 
money for other needs. Send for your 
copy now. No cost. No obligation, 


6) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


First Policy issued 1851 












Name 


PHOENIX MUTUALLIFE INSURANCE CO., 5 63Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How TO GET THE THINGS YOU WANT.” 


Date of Birth 








Business Address 





Home Address 















Copyright 1930, P. M. L. 1. Co. 
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A good deal of relief has been felt in 
financial circles, especially in the New York 
bank group, with announcement of the 
latest large bank merger in that district. 
It is proposed to unite the Manufacturers’ 
Trust Company, Public National Bank & 
Trust Company, Bank of the United States 
and the International Trust Company into 
one large and strong institution.. It is in- 
dicated that the new bank will become a 
member of the New York Clearing House 
Association and will take its place among 
the first half dozen of the largest banks 
in New York. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have continued to increase moderately in 
recent weeks, as is their seasonal custom. 
They are still running far behind last year, 
but the 1929 lead has been cut down. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


District— 1930 1929 
OS. eee $5,365,754,000 $10,794,615,000 
GEER aera 601,744,000 2,513, 
Philadelphia .......... 472,932,000 742,387,000 
eee 599,001,000 756,439,000 
rrr 268,065,000 289,543,000 
EN eo Sioph siatahiniesaecniece 196,834,000 229,159,000 
NOE cccsciacacneces 1,163.746,000 1,605.457 090 
PEE. vocivscccccess 218,793,000 287,563,000 
Minneapolis .......... 180,527,000 206,512,000 
ere 594,000 341,158,000 
ee 160,592,000 218 622,000 
San Francisco......... 683,442,000 839,171,000 


Se ae $10,200,024,000 $17,063,139,000 


US.CORN CROP LOWEST #30 YEARS 
3+2 (BILLIONS of BUSHELS 
3-0 
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COTTON and 
GRAIN 


Cotton Consumption 
Ahead of Last Year. 
Government Buys 10 
Per Cent. of Uz. 8. 
Wheat Supply 


r i YHERE have been no new Govern- 
ment reports on the cotton and grain 
crops since our last issue. A new 

grain report will appear shortly after the 

middle of the month with revised acreages 
and production figures on corn, wheat, oats 
and barley and the smaller grains. On De- 
cember 19 there will also be a Government 
report on acreage conditions of Fall-sown 

Winter wheat and rye, with prospects for 

the harvest next year. 

The Bureau of the Census reports cotton 
ginned from the 1930 crop in the United 
States at 11,962,000 running bales, includ- 
ing a little over 400,000 round bales counted 
as halves but excluding linters. Domestic 
cotton ginnings to the same date last year 
were 11,890,000 bales, including 412,000 
round bales and to the same date in 1928 
total ginnings were only 11,320,000 round 
bales. 


lige Government has not issued any fur- 
ther reports on the amount of grain 
purchased by the Stabilization Corporation 








of the Federal Farm Board but it appears 
that such buying has continued to affect 
the market in recent weeks. 

Some of the more reliable estimates in- 
dicate that the Federal Farm Board or 
its agency, the Stabilization Corporation, 
now owns approximately 110,000,000 bushels 
of wheat which have been purchased for 
withdrawal from the general market. The 
domestic crop of wheat is estimated at 
840,000,000 bushels and if a carry-over of 
225,000,000 bushels is added, it appears that 
the total supply of wheat in the United 
States for this Winter would not be much 
over 1,000,000,000 bushels. It appears, 
therefore, that the Government agency has 
purchased for withdrawal more than 10 
per cent. of the available wheat supply 
in this country during the present crop 
year, 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Sets New 
Low for Recent Years. 
World Watches Cuban 
Sugar Fight 

P ETROLEUM—After a single week of 
moderate advance crude oil production 
in the United States has again resumed 
its major decline and the latest figures are 
the lowest witnessed in about two years 
past. Weekly estimates of the American 
Petroleum Institute show the latest figure 
on domestic crude oil production at an 
average of around 2,265,000 barrels per 
day. This is a decline of around 16,000 
barrels per day from the average produc- 
tion in the preceding week and is nearly 
375,000 barrels per day less than in the 

corresponding week of last year. 


S UGAR—The eyes of the sugar business, 
especially in the producing end, are cur- 
rently glued on a few small countries in 
Western Europe. Tremendous public in- 
terest is evinced in the meetings held in 
Amsterdam and Brussels through which 
Thomas L. Chadbourne and his associates 
of the Cuban American Sugar Committee 
have tried to bring about international limi- 
tations on sugar production. 


WORLD COPPER OUTPUT HIGHER, 
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Such conferences, especially with the 
Javanese producers, are still under way in 
secret session as these lines are written 


and thus far it is anybody’s war. Con- 
flicting reports are constantly received, 
some optimistic, some pessimistic. Most 


of the rumors intimate that the Java pro- 
ducers are not very favorable toward de- 
creasing their production and that they will 
probably be the ones to hold up the ambi- 
tious plans of the Cuban leaders. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


British Political 





and 
Labor Difficulties. Ger- 
man Moratorium? Rus- 


Rushes Its Labor 


REAT BRITAIN—Nothing very 
definite seems to have been accom- 
plished by the recent round table discus- 
sions between the British Labor Govern- 
ment and the political leaders and repre- 
sentatives of India. A good deal of good- 
will seems to have resulted, however, and 
certainly the Labor Government presented 
hopeful promises to the Indian delegates 
before they left London. Premier Mac- 
Donald promised them that his Govern- 
ment would attempt to bring about speedy 
reforms looking toward greater constitu- 
tional rights for the Indian peoples. 
Meanwhile, industrial difficulties con- 
tinue at home and there have been recent 
threats of national strikes in the coal 
and railroad groups. j 


England continues to lose gold, espe- 
cially to Paris and other Continental cen- 
ters. Sterling has continued weak during 
December and early in the month sank to 
new low levels for the present year and 
very close to the gold import point into 
the New York market. 
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ERMAN Y—Dissatisfaction with the 

Young Plan-and the general treat- 
ment of Germany by Europe seems to he 
growing throughout the Reich. Foreign 
Minister Curtius has finally come out in 
the open atid actually recognized the possi- 
bility that they will ask for a moratorium 
on the War Debt. 


USSIA—With a growing feeling 

throughout the world that the Russian 
Soviet is much more powerful than 
previously believed, all affairs of that na- 
tion have assumed considerable importance, 
especially so far as newspapers are con- 
cerned. 

Strict censorship and the lack of corre- 
spondents in that section of Europe make 
it difficult to separate rumor from fact, 
but authoritative reports indicate that the 
famous Five-Year Plan of the Soviet 
Union is being brought forward, not only 
on schedule but even ahead of the original 
time schedule. 

Dispatches from Moscow early in De- 
cember include exhaustive analyses of the 
first two years of operation of the Five- 
Year Plan by the president of the State 
Planning Commission. The statement in- 
dicates that success of the huge task is no 
longer in question and that the only prob- 
lem now is how far ahead of schedule the 
Five-Year Plan will be completed. 
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Wirn the inauguration of National Air Transport passenger 
service between New York and Chicago, December Ist, it now 
becomes possible for business men actually to be present in 
both cities between breakfast and supper of the same day! 

Ford all-metal, high-speed, tri-motor planes are used. These 
planes are capable of a high speed of 152 miles per hour and 
will cruise at 122 miles per hour. The additional speed recently 
incorporated in the Ford plane is an important factor in mak- 
ing the New York-Chicago line practical. 

Ford planes are designed for strength, comfort, speed, 
safety, and dependability. This new way between New York 
and Chicago is not only incredibly fast, but also delightfully 


comfortable and interesting. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


SCHEDULE 


Leave Arrive 


Eastb d= Chi 9.30 a.m. C.T. New York 4.54 p.m. E.T, 





Westbound New York 12 noon E.T. Chicago 7.02 p.m. C.T. 


Comfortable overstuffed seats. Running water. Toilet. 
All planes are heated. Wear clothes ordinarily worn 
for travel. Luncheon is served en route. Eleven pas- 
sengers can be carried. Two transport pilots are on 
each plane. Thirty pounds hand luggage carried free. 


Transportation may be secured at leading hotels 
and air travel bureaus. 


Terminals—Chicago, Municipal Airport; New York, 
Newark Airport. 


Busses available for taking passengers to and from 
the airports. 


















AUBURN AUTOMOBILF CO., AUBURN, INDIANA 
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BUSINESS 
LEADERS say 


Sales Executives to Fore 
E. T. Tomlinson, Jr., president, 
Doremus & Company, interviewed 
by Fores: 


66 OR a decade fol- 
lowing the close 
of the war the chief 
problems of American 
business executives 
were adequate produc- 
tion and proper de- 
sign. If a manufac- 
turer could produce in 
sufficient quantity a 
product which hit the : 
popular fancy, the problem of sales did not 
seem difficult. In the opinion of many 
authorities the next decade or two, how- 
ever; will find a new type of American 
business executive, whose principal assets 
will be sales ability and a genius for 
organizing sales forces. Obviously, adver- 
tising will be a far more important factor 
than ever before to help maintain and in- 
crease sales and assist the new type of 
executive in solving his problems. 

“Just as manufacturers must create and 
develop stronger and broader markets, the 
investment banker must have the ability 
to get the type of securities for which there 
is a demand and, equally important, he 
must have sales and distributing organiza- 
tions which will enable him to place such 
securities in an efficient way. Here, too, 
advertising can be made to be a far more 
important factor than heretofore. 

“Financial advertising, carefully and 
scientifically developed, can help security 
houses, not only in their problems of orig- 
inating issues, but in getting the proper 
distribution for securities offered the public. 
The public now is in the frame of mind 
it was years ago—it will have to be ‘sold.’ 
If advertising can be made to help sell by 
creating prestige for the houses of issue and 
their securities, to attract the right type of 
salesmen, create enthusiasm in their ranks, 
and produce actual leads, it should be con- 
sidered more seriously now ‘than at any 
other time by those who are in the busi- 
ness of merchandising investment securi- 
ties.” 





Conditions in Grand Rapids 
Clay H. Hollister, president, Old 
Kent Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, interviewed by ForBEs: 


66 RAND RAPIDS industries are 

averaging about 63 per cent. of 
normal production. Fifteen per cent. 
of our factories are running full time 
with full crews. There is a _ good 
volume of mercantile business in low- 
priced goods. 


Those who can are follow- 


ing the government suggestions in mak- 
ing repairs and spending in constructive 
ways in order to keep money in circulation 
and workmen employed. Our industrialists 
are meeting their vexed problems in cour- 
ageous and effective fashion and protecting 
the welfare of faithful employees. 

“While the depression may continue for 
some months longer, we believe that our 
community is ready to face its responsi- 
bilities with fortitude and intelligent opti- 
mism.” 


Advertising Can Restore Confidence 


Rudolph Guenther, chairman, 
Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, 


Inc., interviewed by ForBeEs: 


6sT.INANCIAL advertising, if properly 
directed in accordance with the 
new and exacting con- 
ditions governing se- 
curties, can be counted 
upon to restore pub- 
lic confidence in the 
security markets and 
to broaden these mar- 
kets among hundreds 
of thousands who have 
ample funds for in- 
vestment purposes. 
Wall Street should take stock of the real 
values that exist to-day and present the 
facts regarding them. The opportunity 
for wise counsel was never so great; in- 
vestors need it, and the opportunity for 
investment leadership is equally great. 

“Investment apathy cannot be overcome 
by mere window-dressing of securities, by 
trying to merchandise investments as cigar 
coupons or groceries. Securities worthy 
of the name represent dollars put to work 
to return an income or a profit. If they 
return nothing to the investor they cease 
to be either dollars or securities. 

“I am convinced that the future will 
bring a more stable market for those issues 
which have stood the test of the worst 
market deflation in history. Advertising 
must conform to the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which all’ good investments 
have always been based—namely, safety 
of principal, regular income and possibility 
for appreciation in value. Advertising 
which disregards this principle cannot build 
public confidence or customers.” 





In the last issue, on this page, William L. 
Ross appeared as president of Pratt V. 
Batty, Inc. The correct name of the firm 
is Ross, Pratt & Batty, Inc. 


Walter E. Frew has been elected a direc- 
tor of Ingersoll Rand Company. 
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HAVE WE THE COURAGE 
jo profit from {OXI P 


THE BROOKMIRE BUSINESS INDEX 


NORMAL= 100 


igi2 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 


ape in 1920 the Business Index prepared 
by us reached its high point, and we ad- 
vised our clients: 

“Avoid having an overstock of commodi- 
ties or an overextension of credits during late 
months of present year.”’ 

Soon thereafter the Index showed a sharp 
decline, interrupted by a false rally which car- 
ried it over a few months. Then came the plunge 
—a steady, rapid decline which carried Amer- 
ica to its low economic point by the end of the 
year. When the decline had about spent its 
force, we said: 

“First half of 1921 is going to be a period 
of decidedly depressed business. Latter half 
is likely to show improvement but will still be 
far below normal,” 

Then came the year 1921 and the process 
of rounding the bottom of business. On Sep- 
tember 21st we reported: 

“General business has definitely turned the 
corner. We are now entering a new business 
cycle.’’ 

Study the chart shown on this page. Note 
that thereafter there was a sharp advance, a 
short period of hesitation, then a sharp, minor 
decline. On December 26th, 1921, even some of 
the keenest American business men were in the 
throes of pessimism, but we warned them that: 

“Improvement may be so sharp as to entail 








i922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 


serious losses upon those who maintain for 
too long a pessimistic outlook.”’ 

The rest is history—and can be read from 
the chart. Because a sound knowledge of the 
business trend is the foundation of successful 
investing, and because this is the business phil- 
osophy we preach, we recommended liquida- 
tion of our clients’ entire common stock hold- 
ings in 1919, and did not advise re-entry into 
these fields until 1920-1921, after liquidation 
had spent its full force. 

There were those who refused to believe, at 
the crucial point, that the darkest hour is just 
before dawn. They were late to profit from the 
business recovery that came sharply, swiftly. 
Do we owe if to ourselves to profit from the 
lesson of 19212 Have we the courage? 

Brookmire economists believe that business 
has reached its bottom, and that nothing but 
minor recessions will be noted from now on; 
that business will now proceed to repeat his- 
tory and round its bottom. When this is com- 
pleted, we shall be ready for an important, 
sustained recovery in business and securities. 
Fortunes await those who will be ready when 
the turn comes. Among them will be our clients 
whom we shall inform, at the proper time, of 
the impending change in the trend, and who 
will profit from the definite plan we shall pre- 
pare for them. 


Upon request we shall send full information explaining how business men and 
investors may profit from one or more of the several advisory services we offer. 


ee 
BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE 


cua CcorrorRAtTeE Db 


551 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Conservative 
Banking 


eor7? 


[t IS the steadfast pur- 
pose of the Citizens 
Bank to develop progres- 
sive banking service in 
this growing community, 
while at the same time 
maintaining conservative 
standards of safety. 


os 





ECITIZENS: 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 


‘BANK: 
t LOS ANGELES 























COMPLETE HOME GYM 


A heavy unbreakable steel compact gymnasium... 
weighs about 200 pounds... Not achild’s toy, but 
@ real exercise outfit . . . Guilt for grownups... 


Grigjumon 


Hundreds of these 
remarkable BODY 
BUILDERS have been 
sold for clubs and 
offices . .. Reasonably 
priced, easy payments. 
Write for 5 FLOOR 


Literature 














Rowing Machine 
Chest Weights £ 
Parallel Bars j 
Wrist Developer 
Massager 
Wall Ladder 
Chinning Bar 
Running Machine 
Swimming Machine 


GYM JUNIOR Co. 
542 Gregory Ave. 
Weehawken, N. J. 














PY There is alifetime of usefulness to all’ % 
the family in the “Supreme Authority 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
EQ, DICTIONARY 


462,000 Entries, 2,700 
Pages, 12,000 Biographical 
names, 32,000 Geographi- 
dS cal subjects, 6,000 ilius- 
trations. it at your 
>> bookseller’s, or write for 
specimen pages, etc., men- 
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Inventions 


Valuable Dust — Wood Stronger Than Steel— 


Science and Junk—Camera Does Dangerous Job 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


RY AS GOLD DUST—The first few 
days of December a practical-look- 
ing group of men, several thousand 
strong, met in New York and quietly 
exchanged information that in the ag- 
gregate will undoubtedly be worth hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 
Dry-as-dust their meetings would have 
been, to almost any business man. But 
dust can at times be mighty valuable. 
Gold dust, that one man may sift through 
his fingers aimlessly, is to another the 
foundation of a fortune. 
Bits of gold dust from this December 
meeting : 


HE TRUTH ABOUT WOOD— 
= Wood, James W. Lawrie of the A. 
O. Smith Corporation (Milwaukee) told 
the meeting, is in general stronger, 
pound for pound, than steel. 

But wood has well-known weakness- 
es. The fact that it swells in damp 
weather, for instance. 

“Maybe we can stop it swelling,” said 
scientists, “if we can find out exactly 
what makes it swell.” And they did. 
It is now possible to so treat wood 
that its moisture-absorption is cut down 
90 per cent, thus stabilizing it so that 
under ordinary average conditions it will 
not expand or contract as humidity 
changes. 

It was X-ray study that turned the 
trick under the direction of Dr. George 
L, Clark of the University of Illinois. 

You can make wood resist fires, too, 
Lawrie says. But look out! The chem- 
icals that do it, if wrongly chosen, may 
destroy the wood sooner than fire. Re- 
member this, if someone proposes to 
“fireproof” timbers for your mill, and 
be sure that tests are adequate. 

Here’s another thing that wood-study 
has done. A good floor varnish put on 
by old methods is gone when 300,000 
human feet have stepped on it. Lacquer, 
250,000. A new method has been dis- 
covered that makes the very same var- 
nish or lacquer stand up for over 1,500,- 
600 steps. 


HE JUNKMAN A SCIENTIST— 

Will the junkman turn scientist? He 
could, to his profit, it appears. Alloy-steel 
scrap, Charles C. Nitchie of Rochester 
pointed out, brings far higher prices 
than ordinary metal. But how is the 
poor junkman to know when scrap he 
has purchased contains 1 per cent. of 
nickel, 2 per cent. of chromium, or 3 
per cent of this or that? 

Simple enough! Use the spectroscope, 
the instrument with which scientists dis- 
covered helium in the sun. 

Another case: several different alloy 
bars get mixed in a factory storeroom. 
Who can sort them, when one looks 
just like another? The spectroscope 


again, or the spectograph (spectroscopic 
camera). 

More important to many will be the 
discovery, in materials purchased, of im- 
purities so slight that chemical tests will 
not reveal them. I knew a manufac- 
turer of pharmaceuticals whose purchas- 
ing agent, a few years ago, suddenly 
changed his glass supply. Shortly after- 
ward, customers began sending back the 
manufacturer’s goods. In contact with 
the new glass, clear fluids had turned 
dark. Almost overnight, tens of thou- 
sands of dollars were irretrievably lost— 
and who knows how much customer 
goodwill. Another manufacturer, whose 
product was radio tubes, changed the 
source of his metal. Though chemically 
the metal was “right,” tubes which con- 
tained it were worthless ..... Both of 
these, it appears, were problems for the 
spectroscope. 


O SECRETS TO THE CAMERA— 

What happens, precisely, when paint 

or varnish dries? An important question, 
to paint and varnish manufacturers. 

Someone hooked up a microscope with 
a motion picture camera and got the 
answer. 

How does a certain skilled factory 
worker—in your packing room, for in- 
stance—get results that no one else can? 
The amateur movie camera, equipped 
for “slow motion,” finds out. 

Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corporation 
makes tires both in Great Britain and 
in America. When the American plant 
develops a new process, home-made 
movies give England the story. And 
when the British plant has an innova- 
tion, the camera tells the American ex- 
ecutive how it’s done. 

All this, said Maynard L. Sandell of 
Rochester, became practical when the 
small-size (16 mm.) movie film was de- 
veloped a few years ago. 

Another stunt for the movie-camera. 
Want to test an explosive? Observe a 
motor running at dangerous speed? See 
what happens when a beam is crushed? 
When man dare not stay near enough, 
the all-seeing camera can. 


7 HERE AND WHEN—The meet- 
ing at which all these new stories 
of technical progress in industry—and 
many others—were told was the annual 
gathering of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, in New York. 
Members from all over the country 
came together, to talk power, materials 
handling, machine-shop practice, and 
other dollars-and-cents subjects. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Forses, for further infor- 
mation about any of the items which appear 
in his department, or for any related in- 
formation that may mean $ and ¢ to a4 
reader or his company. 
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Motor Shows in Offing 


Industry Considering Plan to Introduce New 
Models on Same Date—Confidence Returning 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


this season and it will mark a new 

era in the automotive industry. Per- 

haps most important, there will be fewer 
brand new lines on display. The great 
bulk of the manufacturers urged by con- 
ditions, have brought out the 1931 lines 
well in advance of their customary season. 
About a dozen companies still adhere to 
the plan of making presentations at New 
York for the first time and some of these 
will be of major importance. The general 
character of the cars, however, and the 
general price trend are pretty clearly in- 
dicated by earlier introductions. Quite as 
usual, the Show cars will represent dis- 
tinct advances in appearance and perform- 
ance; what is new is that most of them 
will be priced at astonishingly low figures. 
This condition is common to the cars that 
have already made their bow and those 
that will be giving a first view. 
It is at least possible that another year 
will see a revolution in the policy of the 


[sis New York Show comes early 


industry regarding the introduction of 
new cars. A most representative com- 
mittee of the N. A. C. C,, headed 


by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of General Mo- 
tors, will consider the matter of setting 
a date on which all new models will be 
introduced. Serving with Mr. Sloan are 
such men as Edsel Ford, Walter P. 
Chrysler, Row D. Chapin, C. W. Nash, 
A. A. Erskine and Alvan Macauley. 
Consideration by the committee comes 
as a combined result of the “rapidly chang- 
ing condition in the industry, coupled 
with the many requests of organized dealer 
bodies,” in the language of the formal an- 
nouncement by the Chamber. For some 
little time the dealer bodies have been agi- 
tating for action that will do away with 
the present custom of introducing cars at 
odd times through the year. It is pointed 


out that this practice slows up sales, not — 


only in the case of the manufacturer 
known to be about to make the announce- 
ment, but of those of all others in any- 
thing near the price class involved. 

Under present set-up, the unrest covers 
practically the entire twelve months. At 
this writing no definite action has been 
taken by the committee, but its decision is 
forecast as being favorable to a uniform 


announcement date. This would in all 
probability have a beneficial effect. At any 
rate, it is worth trying, for if it proves 
to be without the expected benefit a change 
can always be made back to the present 
system. 


MPORTANCE of service as a measure 

of economy in mainteriance was empha- 
sized by the success of the first joint show 
of the N. S. P. A. and the M. E. A. at 
Cleveland the middle of November. Cast- 
ing up accounts after the exhibit closed, 
it was found that volume business had 
been done, not only for future, but for 
immediate delivery. This was generally 
taken as indicating a measure of confi- 
dence in the continuance of business in 
parts, which reached unusually large pro- 
portions at the height of the “economy” 
wave. 

Demonstration of confidence in the re- 
turn of larger automotive volume has by 
no means been confined to the maintenance 
men. The largest makers have given 
abundant evidence of their faith by the 
announcements of large-scale plant addition 
and production programs. Ford’s invest- 
ment alone is in the neighborhood of 
$60,000,000, and Chevrolet’s announced 
program is one that marks the expectation 
of new records for volume. Chevrolet ex- 
pects to make and sell a million cars in 
1931, following the sale of more than that 
number of used cars in 1930—very prob- 
ably the Jargest number of cars in this 
class ever sold in a year by any single 
organization. 

Announcements by Willys-Overland for 
next year include a vast manufacturing 
and sales program, following a reported 
actual increase in dealer strength since 
January ], 1930. 

{ 


T OWARD the end of November pro- 
duction had begun to swing upward 
and, even with some important contribu- 
tors to normal volume out of the picture, 
has grown to above 45,000 units a week. 
Naturally, a good percentage of this out- 
put was going into dealers’ sampies and it 
is still too early to sée clearly what the 
amount of public acceptance of new cars 
has been. Obviously, this is the crux of 
the situation. 
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THE WINDOW ... 


Every place you look — you see evidence 
of the necessity for Continental Motors 
Corporation in the economic structure of 
business enterprise. 


For 29 years Continental has shown the 
way to progress in the application of gas- 
oline power in all branches of modern 
engineering. In agriculture—in road con- 
struction — in all concrete construction— 
in steel fabrication and erection—in fact 
in every branch of modern engineering 
Continental has become an integral domi- 
nant factor in labor and construction. 


Throughout the world, wherever gasoline 
power is used, the name Continental iden- 
tifies dependable, economic power. 


The Red Seal of Continental means prog- 
ress in modern engineering. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


Offices: Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 


[ontinental Fngines 


The Largest Exclusive 
Gasoline Motor Manu- 
facturer in the World. 
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A “Conowingo” two-reel film, de- 
picting the construction of the dam 
and power house, is available for 
showing before club, school, college, 
business, and other organizations. 
AddressStone& Webster Engineering 
Corporation, 49 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass.. 


ONOWINGO 


























Largest Hydro-electric Development 
Ever Built in One Step— 


The Conowingo hydro-electric development of The Philadelphia 
Electric Company System, designed and built by Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation, supplies 378,000 horse-power to Phila- 
‘delphia and vicinity. It was completed six months ahead of schedule. 


| STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 

















distressing and perplexing, 


FORBES fo. 


Foreign Countries 
Combat Depression 


Chile and Cuba Afford Ex- 
amples of Vigorous Methods 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


value of American export trade reg- 

istered a gain in October—advancing 
from $312,000,000 to about $328,000,000. 
Import business showed an even more sub- 
stantial increase, the October figure being 
$248,000,000, as compared with $226,000,- 
000 for September. Considerable encour- 
agement may be derived from this unmis- 
takable upward tendency, despite the 
fallng off of more than a billion dollars in 
exports (and a similar amount in imports) 
during the first ten months of the present 
year from the exceptionally high figures 
recorded during the corresponding period 
of 1929. We have the satisfaction of 
knowing that, since August at least, foreign 
commerce is not “tobogganing” as it was 
in the earlier part of the year. 

Possibly the more heartening tendency 
in recent months reflects the fact that some 
of the foreign countries are beginning 
courageously to grapple and, in a certain 
degree, to cope with their particular local 
phases of the “world-wide economic de- 
pression” that we hear so much about. 

Sometimes these measures are of a 
wholly private character, while again they 
enjoy the co-operation of the governments. 
Let us look for a moment at a couple of 
examples in Latin America, in countries 
that have been hard hit by reason of the 
reverses sustained by their outstanding 
“money industries.” Take Chile, as the 
first instance. That stalwart South 
American Republic has not been idly 
wringing its hands about the nitrate situa- 
tion. It has recently been “up and doing” 
with a determination to correct some of 
the more glaring of the unfavorable con- 
ditions in that industry. Chilean nitrate 
interests have been “girding their loins” 
for a sturdy combat against depressing in- 
fluences, and their resort has wisely been 
a complete reorganization along lines of 
greater efficiency. 


F= the third consecutive month, the 


ERETOFORE the nitrate production 

in Chile has been scattered among some 
70 plants of varying size in 1917 there were 
124 plants in operation). Increasing com- 
petition from synthetic nitrate, and the 
interests of the country as a whole, have 
necessitated a drastic “recasting” of the 
industry. In lieu of the many small 
“oficinas,” as the establishments have 
been called, some 5 to 7 large factories 
of thoroughly modern design are to be 
located at strategic points. No question 
exists as to the necessity of these steps nor 
of the benefit to Chile from a more effi- 
cient utilization of one of its most valuable 
natural resources. 

But it is extremely interesting to note 
some of the immediate effects. As in the 
classic example of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, some of the results are indisputably 
though the 
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ultimate development promises to make 
for good. More efficient methods will 
mean fewer laborers, concentrated in fewer 
places. The new plan will involve the ter- 
mination of further nitrate shipments 
through the port of Iquique (apparently 
the entire production will pass out through 
Tocopilla and Antofagasta). Consequently 
the reports that are now coming to the 
United States Department of Commerce 
from the Iquique district state that bread- 
lines have been established, that unem- 
ployment is serious, and that general un- 
rest is discernible. There is a disconcert- 
ing effect upon certain groups of mer- 
chants, importers, and other  establish- 
lishments that have been catering to the 
needs of the persons engaged in the pro- 
duction and transportation of nitrate pro- 
ducts. So American exporters are advised 
to watch their credits in this region care- 
fully, remembering that local business men 
are likely to be hard pressed and in many 
cases unable to meet their obligations 
punctually. 

This development (as is pointed out by 
George J. Eder, chief of our Latin Ameri- 
can work) does not necessarily indicate 
curtailment in American exports to north- 
ern Chile, but merely a decided change in 
the character of the business. Machinery 
and supplies will be purchased for the 
installation of the new establishments, and 
it seems probable that the needs of the 
employees will be largely met in future 
by commissary supplies in order to im- 
prove the living standards and comforts 
of the workers in the nitrate zone. 

Whether, in the long run, Chile nitrate 
will be able to combat effectively the in- 
cursions of the synthetic product is con- 
jectural, but in any event we see here an 
energetic effort to counteract specific 
forces making for depression in a given 
region. 


COMPARABLE effort, of an even 

broader scope, is progressing now in 
Cuba. Our commercial attaché at Havana, 
Frederick Todd, has carried out, just re- 
cently, a shrewd, discerning study of Cuban 
readjustment to current economic forces. 
For many years practically every commercial 
and industrial activity of Cuba has been 
more or less dependent on the status of 
sugar. Ten years ago, as one scarcely need 
recall, this commodity was bringing in 
the neighborhood of 23 cents a pound, 
while at the present time the price is close 
to 1 cent. With sugar at good prices, it 
is by far the greatest prosperity-producer 
that the Cubans could have. But at present 
prices the majority of the people are help- 
ing produce a vast amount of a commodity 
which can neither be sold abroad at a profit 
nor exchanged at home for the things 
they need. 

How have the Cubans been tackling this 
problem? They have begun to produce 
many of the articles they formerly im- 
ported, including an astonishingly varied 
lot of necessities and even minor luxuries. 
They are making successful efforts to bring 
about a diversification of their agriculture 
and are now raising a number. of food- 
stuffs which they formerly obtained from 
abroad. Thus they are entering the initial 
stages of a new economic era. They are 
endeavoring to build up a national pros- 
perity along the same lines that have 
proved so successful here in our own coun- 
try. 
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“Office Shell-Shock”? 


ANYamanwho came through the 
din of battle unshaken is losing 
out in the fight with office Noise! 


For relentlessly, day by day, “office 
shell-shock” attacks sturdy bodies, sets 
nerves on edge, ruins health. 


And Noise is costly! It destroys con- 
centration, encourages mistakes, robs 
an office of productive time. 


Business has awakened to these facts 
... declared war on “office shell-shock” 
by applying Acousti-Celotex to office 
ceilings. 

Jangle of office machines, street noise, 
telephone bells, slamming doors, office 
chatter are subdued by Acousti-Celotex. 
The constant racket of a busy office is 





The deep perforations in 
Acousti - Celotex serve as 
channels for carrying sound 
waves into the fibrous inte- 








rior, assuring high sound- 
absorbing efficiency, and 
permitting decorating with- 
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before or after application. 
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changed to an atmosphere of quiet and 
dignity . . . terse nerves relax. 


Let us send you a report on the 
money-saving efficiency of office noise 
control. (Originally presented before 
the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation.) No obligation. Use the coupon. 


The Celotex Company, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. In 
Canada: Alexander Murray & Co.,Ltd., 
Montreal. Sales distributors through- 
out the World. Acousti-Celotex is sold 
and installed by Approved Acousti- 
Celotex contractors. 


Acousti-CELotex 


FOR LESS NOISE-BETTER HEARING 
The words Celotex and Acousti-Celotex 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) are the trad ks of and indicat 
manufacture by The Celotex Company 








NOISE CONTROL REPORT 
Fill in and send to The Celotex Company, 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago . . . for a copy of 
the report on results of office noise control. 


Name.. 


Address 











City. State 
(Forbes, 12-15-30) 














Odd Lots 


Odd lot buying strengthens your 
financial holdings, because all of 
the burden is not on just one 
stock. 


Unforeseen conditions might affect 
one stock. With your total hold- 
ings divided amongst eight or ten 
leading stocks a depression in any 
one of them would not materially 
affect you. 





For safety—diversify your buying 
—buy odd lots! 


Ask for Booklet F. 453 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 








Associate Members 
New York Curb Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 
11 W. 42d St. 41 E. 42d St. 





























































“National Stock 
Analysis” 








NOWLEDGE of all facts 
regarding the Common 
Stocks in which you are inter- 
ested is most essential today. 


A true comparison in all de- 
tails with other stocks in the 
same industrial classification 
is shown in the current edition 
of the National Stock Analysis. 


A copy will be mailed 
upon requesi. 


obey éKirk 


Established 1873 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


NEW YORK 


23 BROAD ST. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Demands Patience 


but Nearness of Promised 


Recovery Should Justify Partial Accumulation 
By R. W. SCHABACKER 


HE action of the stock market in 
late November and thus far in 
December has been dissappointing 
to our previously expressed feeling that 
at least a temporary bottom had been 
formed in the early part of November. 
Last issue we stated that the stage 
appeared well set for continuation of the 
early-December recovery for most of the 
present month. Within a few days after 
that review was written it appeared that 
action was not up to expectations and 
although prices are still well above the 
November lows as this article is written 
the technical situation has again re- 
versed from a very favorable prospect 
to at least an indefinite one. 

We have not given up hope for re- 
sumption of the recovery before the turn 
of the new year but action of the market 
has not been good enough to justify 
our previous views, which were much 
more confident than a mere hope. While 
moderately less dogmatic than last issue. 
therefore, we still feel that prices are not 
going to decline very much further. We 
merely amend our previous opinion to 
the extent of a possible further delay 
in the promised recovery. 


F ROM several angles the general 
action of ‘prices continues favorable 
and indicates merely a longer duration 
of congestion before recovery than we 
had previously expected. The most dis- 
turbing factor in recent action has been 
an apparent renewal in the early days of 
December of that powerful selling and 
apparently real liquidation from which 
the market has suffered for several 
months. Such liquidation may not last 
long, of course, but it looks persistent 
enough to be dangerous. We regret that 
we cannot wait longer to pen this review 
for by the time these lines reach readers 
the market may very probably have 
given its signal which is not yet apparent 
at this writing. 

A general theory to work on would be 


‘ 


that if activity increases and prices get 
back down to the lows of November, 
1930, holdings ought to be lightened in 
preparation for further reaction. On the 
other hand, if the current liquidation 
dries up without prices violating those 
November lows then the picture would 
continue a favorable one of forming a 
broad and dependable base from which 
a new and stronger recovery could take 
shape. 


LL of the above discussion has been 

an attempt to clarify our views on 
the strictly short-term future for the 
market. That outlook is interesting 
chiefly to the speculator. So far as the 
investor is concerned, who is buying or 
selling for the long swing, we continue 
to feel that this market is decidedly in 
a buying range and that gradual accumu- 
lation on a scale down may be continued 
acording to our previous advice. 

Even granting that the market may 
violate the November lows and go into 
new low ground for the current major 
bear market, we feel near enough to the 
bottom, preceding at least a profitable 
intermediate upward swing, to be bullish 
on general quotations for true investment 
buying—the kind that is patient, dis- 
criminating and satisfied to let the specu- 
lator catch the last few points of any 
move—if he can. 


O summarize, we may modify our 

previously expressed confidence in an 
immediate recovery for an attitude more 
conservative and more patient, but that 
does not mean that we have lost confi- 
dence in a good and early recovery. It 
merely means that we continue to advise 
limiting current accumulation for the 
next long-swing advance to an invest- 
ment approximating one-half of liquid 
funds set aside for market use, awaiting 
more definite proof of a bottom before 
totally completing investing purchases. 
December 5, 1930. 
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A Christmas Gift 


that continues to give 
every month of the year— 


Cities Service Common Stock 


—=WHIS year Christmas funds will be spent 
yj] carefully —useful, sensible gifts will be 
selected. One of the most practical, pro- 
ductive presents you can give yourself, 
S==) your friends and your family is CITIES 
SERVICE Common stock. 


[nz 


CITIES SERVICE Common stock is a gift of security 
—a gift that keeps on giving every month of the year. 
At the current market price this sound investment 
security yields, annually, over 714% in stock and 
cash— payable monthly. 


TWO AAO DOP OS 


If you will mail the coupon below, we will send you 
full information as to why CITIES SERVICE Common 
stock should have a prominent place on your 
Christmas shopping list. 
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HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


60 Wall Street © New York City 
Branches in principal cities 
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HENRY L. DOHERTY & 
COMPANY 
60 Wall St., New York City 


Please send me information 
as to the advantages of 
CITIES SERVICE Common 
stock as a practical Christ- 
mas gift. 
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You are invited to utilize 
our industrial and engi- 
neering services on factory 
establishment or reloca- 
tion. Complete reports on 
industrial advantages in 
areas served by our prop- 
erties . . . all negotiations 
confidential and _ gratis. 
Address Industrial De- 
velopment Department. 
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Electric System 





























One Choice Stock 
Singled Out 


Among thousands of issues, 
American Securities Service, 
from time to time, singles out 
one choice stock. 


To acquaint you with this valuable 
feature of our service, our Special 
Report on latest stock thus singled 
out will be sent free. Write name 
and address on margin and send to— 


AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 
108 Norton-Lilly Bldg., New Y ork 
























































The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Established - 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
































with maximum safety can be 
Codtained through investment in 
the Bond and Share Units of 


Industrial Credit Corp. 


FELIX AUERBACH CO. 
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Wall Street 


FORBES for 


POINTERS 


By ALEX H. GODFREY 


T the present writing the Stock 
A Market is experiencing the usual 
period of convalescence following 
a six-weeks’ major decline. It has been 
accompanied with the usual characteris- 
tics of such a stage, including a very 
small trading area and very light volume. 
The next major trend in the Market 
is problematical but a presumption exists 
that while the Market enters its accumu- 
lation period, irregularity and frequent 
dips will be in order. It is characteristic 
of the early stages of accumulation to 
experience days of weakness as long 
pull investors do not, at that time, reach 
for stocks but prefer to wait with bids. 
Under these conditions, investors may 
soon find themselves in that period when 
leisurely accumulation of desired equities 
may be made with confidence in an ulti- 
mate improvement in prices and values. 
Experience has shown that the average 
investor can name quite quickly the best 
stocks for permanent ownership and 
hence no special list is printed at this 
time. During this period of readjust- 
ment, two preferred stocks appeal to the 
writer as extremely attractive. They are 
discussed briefly below: 


ERSHEY CHOCOLATE CORPO- 

RATION is a leader in its field and 
the earnings for this year have held up 
closely to the 1929 rate. For the first 
nine months the Company earned $6,215,- 
007 against $6,327,199 for 1929, which in 
terms of per share earnings would be 
$6.61 for this year against $6.91 for last 
year. This would result in a presumption 
of earnings between $8.80 and $9.00 for 
the year. 

There are only 678,213 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding, of which 500,000 
shares are reported to be held in one 
block for the Hershey Industrial School. 
The current dividend is $5.00, which at 
a price of 80 yields 6.3%. ; 

This Company is a beneficiary of low 
commodity prices and has speculative 
appea! for the pull because of its stable 
business. the small amount of stock 
available to the Market and its merger 
position with reference to food chains. 

An interesting possibility is available 
in the convertible preferred stock of this 
Company which provides a compara- 
tively safe way of participating in price 
appreciation on the common stock by 
virtue of its conversion features. There 
are 321,787 shares of the Convertible 
preferred stock paying at the present 
time $5 per share. This stock is entitled 
to $4.00 cumulative dividends plus $1.00 
when dividends on the common are paid. 


Also it is entitled to $50.00 plus accrued 
dividends in liquidation and _ shares 
equally with the common 1n such distri- 
bution up to $100. 

The equity behind this stock June 30, 
1930, totaled $49.86 per share. This stock 
is convertible into the common, share 
for share, and because of that fact its 
price movement follows very closely 
appreciation in the common. In fact, at 
the high point in 1929 this stock sold 
only five-eighths of a point underneath 
the common. At the current price of 92 
the convertible preferred yields 5.4%, 
which is quite satisfactory in this Mar- 
ket considering the appreciation possi- 
bilities. 


ROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 

is a leading factor in the manufac- 
turing of composition cork sheets and 
fabric, cork discs, “Crown” bottle caps 
and bottle filling and capping machinery. 
The capital structure of the Company 
consists of a 6% debenture issue due 
1947 in the sum of $4,545,000, followed 
by 145,420 shares of Cumulative Pre- 
ferred stock paying $2.70 annually fol- 
lowed by 272,752 shares of common stock 
upon which quarterly dividends of sixty 
cents a share were inaugurated in Sep- 
tember of this year. 

For the first six months of 1930 this 
Company earned $684,302 against $558,356 
for the first six months in 1929 or $1.78 
per share as against $1.27 for the same 
period. It has been estimated that the 
common stock will show approximately 
$3.50 for the full year of 1930. 

In 1929 the fixed charges of this Com- 
pany were earned 3.73 times over and 
after including the preferred dividend 
earned 1.73 times. The cash position is 
satisfactory, the amount being $1,637,927 
as of August 31 of this year as against 
$676,328 on June 30th. On the latter 
date, after allowing for the liquidating 
value specified for the preferred stock, 
the common stock had a book value of 
$12.20. 

It is not necessary to discuss the com- 
mon stock at this time in view of the 
price appreciation possible in the Pre- 
ferred stock. This stock is callable at 
$45 and is entitled to $42.50 in liquida- 
tion. At its current price of 32 yields 
84%. 

On the basis of earnings over last year 
and this year the preferred would appear 
to be amply protected and in time a 
reasonable expectation would imply that 
the stock would sell on a lower yield 
basis. In fact, at the call price the yield 
would be 5.1%. 



























Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 762 $38 
No 2,178 86 
No 1,256 30 
25 2,474 55 
No 600 130 
No 770 82 
No 1,830 66 
100 450 138 
100 13,480 .128 
100 400 109 
50 8,826 61 
No 3,577 24 
25 2,000 32 
No 600 33 
100 2,417 254 
100 813 223 
25 2,682 54 
No 173 83 
100 2,560 136 
25 2257 28 
No 3,202 144 
25 4,164 24 
No 770 69 
No 736 94 
No 252 42 
No 5,000 rf 
No 977 52 
No 511 14 
No 190 6 
No 1,123 53 
25 7,661 41 
No 1,174 131 
No 362 31 
No 4,470 26 
No _ 1,000 12 
100 341 118 
No 11,610 18 
No 1,037 26 
No 11,451 56 
No 1,725 43 
No 2,112 12 
No 4,777 32 
25 2,530 34 
100 550 154 
10 += 1,000 32 
No 6,555 10 
No 513 61 
100 516. 217 
50 1,694 98 
20 10,339 31 
No _ 1,800 27 
100 §=1,511 134 
No 100 68 
No 730 18 
No 413 74 
No 28,846 12 
No 5,347 11 
10 43,500 18 
No 358 aE 
No 2,205 23 
No 1,054 at 
No 1,371 42 
No 1,727 8 
100 2,491 163 
No 198 116 
100 400 111 
No 1,597 as 
10 =: 1,502 24 
100 1,354 161 
100 300 «=—112 
No 638 33 
No 4,409 53 
No 13,758 9 
No 996 17 
No 5,844 25 


*Including prices on old stock. 


vember 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. 
common stock. i 





(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 
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Forbes 


Earns 
1929 


$7.75 
12.60 
3.79 


Earns, 1930 
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(a) Partly extra. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 


(w) 9 months. 


Stock 


Div. 

Rate 
Age: RedectiOti. ic .0csicesas $3 
Allied Chemiucal......6.00 6 
BINS CHOHBETS. 6 s6<sc00s 3 
American: TOR o..cscccees 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 
Amer. Locomotive ........ 2 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 4 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 5 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.....5... 9 
Amer. Woolen............ se 
Anaconda Copper.......... 2.50 
Po a  . s 1 
Agmour of TN. “A. occccs oe 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 10 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 10a 
Atlantic Refining.......<. 1 
Auburn Automobile ....... 4v 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 7 
BaeeRa. A cse0ss0000:0 z 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 6 
Borden Company... 3 
Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 4 
Brook: Union Gas...6..... 5 
BAB. SiR saniscdcaeuess 3 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1 
California Packing.......... 4 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 5 
Celotex COmpany ....0..06 os 
Carre de. Pas00. .......2 00% 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 2.50 
Chic. Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 
Childs Company.......... 2.40 
Chrysiet WOPDs 6. 6.56.55: 1 
Case TIS. do xe dswsnwsnsue 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 1 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 2 
Commercial Credit......... zZ 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 
Continental Catt. .... 6.0. 2.50 
Continental Motors........ .. 
Continental Oil (Del.).... .. 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 4a 
eS eS rr 5 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
re 
Davison Chemical ......... « 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack., & Western.... 7a 
Du Pont de Nemours..... 4 


Electric Power & Light... 1 
Erie R 


eeeeeeeeeee reese te 


PounG@ation, COi.s.cccscess ss 
Freeport Texas .......... 4 
General Asphalt........... 3 
General Electric .......... 1.60 
General POOdS.........265 3 
General Motors ........5-. 
General Railway Signal... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 4 
Ces BE. Bierce deoasee as 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 5 
Graham-Paige Motors..... .. 
Great Northern Pfd...... 5 
Gulf States Steel.......... ea 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Findson Motor... 2... 3 
PRB WEG 556005 <scaccse a 
Tilinois Central............ 7 
Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 
Int. Business Machine..... 6u 
Int. Harvester............ 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1 
Int. Paper & Power “A”.. .. 
Int.. Tel. & Tel.cccacic ees: 1G 


(x) 8 months only. 








(s) Partly estimated. 





Guide 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 22; 
355- 65; 
200- 26; 
185- 39; 
116- 75; 
145- 65; 
293- 43; 
96- 36; 
310-114; 
166- 6; 
175- 28; 
68- 30; 
27- 5; 
76- 25; 
298- 97; 
268- 83; 
154- 30; 
514- 68; 


145- 40; 
56- 10; 
141- 37; 
187- 53; 
82- 9; 
249- 56; 
56- 29; 
249- 29; 


85- 60; 
99- 32; 
86- 31; 
120- 23; 
280- 54; 
45- 3; 
76- 32; 
141- 26; 
181- 41; 
96- 20; 
141- 52; 
71- 14; 
183- 56; 
134- 34; 
29- 5; 
63- 12; 
126- 35; 
122- 48; 
60- 7; 
30- 6; 


81- 21; 
230- 93; 
173-108 ; 
503- 80; 


87- 15; 
94- 10; 


184- 13; 
109- 20; 


97- 23; 
403- 79; 
137- 35; 
282- 33; 
153- 60; 
143- 80; 
109- 17; 
155- 45; 

61- 7; 
155- 45; 

96- 40; 


74- 20; 
140- 19; 
84- 9; 
154-113; 
62- 9; 
255- 83; 
395- 65; 
270- 24; 
92- 20; 
201- 53; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 


20-29% 
24-2 
20-’26* 
°27-’29 
25-20 
23-29 
22.20" 
22.29 
2229 
20-29 
°24-29* 
28-29 
25-29 
"25-29 
24-29 
°22-'29 
23-29% 
°28-'29 
23-29 
22.29 
23-29 


°25-"29* © 


23-29 
’24-29 
"26-29 
’25-’29* 


’26-’29 
’26-’29 
’26-’29 
’20-29 
°22-’29* 
"22-29 
"24-29 
25-29 
°22-’29* 
’20-'29 
’26-’29* 
°25-29 
’23-’29* 
’20-’29 
°22-29 
°21-’29 
’26-’29 
21-29 
’21-’29 
1929 


’20-’29* 
’20-’29 
"22-29 
°22-'29* 


"25-29 
23-29 
’23-’29 
"26-29 


’20-’29 
°26-’29* 
’26-’29* 
’25-’29* 
25-29 
27-29 
’20-’29 
’27~-’29 
’25-’29 
°27~-’29 
"25-29 


24-29 
22.29 
20-’29 
26-'29 
22-129 
"24.129 
'20-’29* 
25-29 
"20-’29 
'23-'29 


Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices % 


15634- 915% 


343 -1855% 
68 - 32% . 
156%4-107% . 


8214- 30 
105 - 28% 
79Y%4- 45% 
69%- 40 
274%4-178%4 
20%- 5% 
814%4- 33 
374%4- 14% 
84%- 2% 
50%4- 25% 
24214-182 
175%4-113 
51%- 18% 
26334- 603% 
1223%- 70 
34 - 125% 
110%- 58% 


51%- 1834 


774- 493, 
753%- 345% 
60 - 7% 
653%4- 251% 
513%4- 38% 
26%- 65% 
675%4- 2914 
43 - 14% 


9 - 3% 
14%- 3% 
4354- 15 
181 -134 
153 - 85% 
1451%4- 83 


103%4- 37% 
6334- 26% 


28%- 5% 
551%4- 29% 


71%- 28% 
9534- 4414 
6114- 46% 
5414- 3114 
106%- 56 
106%- 25% 
58%4- 15% 
96%- 35% 
133%4- 4 
102 - 61 
80 - 20 


533%4- 40 
62%- 18 
265%- 734 
13634- 76 
3914- 203% 
1973-131 
11534- 545% 
443%- 1614 
31%- 6% 
773%- 25% 


(d) Year ended March 31st. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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Book Earns 


Thous. 

Par Shares Value 
No 1,180 $10 
No 9,370 31 
No 826 1 
6 . 5518 20 
No __1,726 30 
50 1,210 101 
25 1,754 33 
No 1,364 38 
25 500 40 
No 1,909 20 
No 755 73 
No __ 1,304 35 
No _ 1,899 47 
No 809 = 111 
100 828 124 
No 4,621 33 
No 2,730 20 
10 5,524 19 
No 717 10 
No 1,190 29 
No _ 5,160 16 
100 310 =181 
No 5,431 20 
100 4,994 165 
100 337. 214 
100 1,571 124 
100 1,407 216 
No — 5,576 30 
100 2,480 179 
25 40 s#3,195 25 
No 15,000 5 
50 2,4 65 
No 2,685 36 
50 11,233 93 
100 450 162 
No — 2,593 39 
No 390 72 
No 5,368 31 
No 3,874 86 
No 6,526 6 
50 1,400 91 
No _ 1,335 6 
10 2, 16 
No _ 1,985 91 
100 654 120 
No 4,637 40 
No _ 5,500 50 
100 100 191 
100 3,723 168 
100 1,298 193 
No 12,652 4 
No 2,163 35 
No 13,016 46 
25 25,400 45 
25 17,809 31 
10 ~=1,299 24 
No _ 1,960 50 
25 9,850 45 
No 2,540 11 
No 2,402 20 
20 3,291 12 
No 697 35 
25 4,174 43 
100 2,222 193 
No _ 1,835 9 
No 2,925 78 
20 45 
No 373 102 
No 397 22 
No 995 63 
No 1,464 44 
100 8570 204 
100 667 160 
No 2,627 18 
100 1,024 198 
No 3.172 20 
50 =. 2,859 87 
50 800 55 
5 3,000 19 
10 9,750 16 


1929 


$1.03* 
5.54 
Nil* 


12.74 


*Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. 
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(a) Partly extra. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. 





(b) Year ended January 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Div. 

Rate 
Kelvinator Corp........... es 
Kennecott Copper ......... $2 
MOM MAGI... 06sec cc ees a 
a Se eee 1.60 
Kroger Grocery.........4. lu 
Lehigh Valley............. 3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
a a re ae 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit....... 2.60 
Lorillard Topacco......... oe 
pe a 6 
ee a. er 3au 
Mid-Continent Pet........ 2 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 3 
Missourt Paciic... ......... 
Montgomery Ward........ 
ie cc 
National Biscuit........... 2.80 
Nat. Bellas Hess.......... a 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 4a 
Nat. Dairy Products...... 2.60 
iE Oe So are 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central........ 8 


N. ¥., Chic. & St. Louis... 6 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart... 6 


Norfolk & Western....... 10 
North American........... 10r 
Northern Pacific .......... 

Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 


Packard Motors........... 
Pan-American Pet. “B”’.... .. 
Paramount Publix......... 4 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 


Pere Marquette ........... 7.50a 
Phillips Petroleum ........ 
Pressea Steel Cars... ..... , 
Public Service of N. J.... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated..... 4 
Radio Corporation......... ae 
a ese e re 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... 1.60 
MEO! OER 65,5615: sia siewae 0.80 
Republic Steel ........55.. : 
St. Louis-San Francisco... 8 
SOAP BROCHUCK. 4. oico:0s0i0 2.50t 


Sinclair Consolidated Oil.. 1 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel....... .. 


Southern Pacific .......... 6 
Southern Railway......... 8 
Standard Brands.......... 1.20 


Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California 2.50 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 

Standard Oil of New York 1.60 


Stewart-Warner .......... 2 
Studebaker Corp........... 3 
Texas Corporation ........ 3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... - 


Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 
Tobacco Products......... : 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 5 
Union Oil of California... 2t 


UBION PACS. << é.i:cicac0ss: 10 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
peo es.) re 4 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... Zz 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol.. 6 
Ch, Se EE, Ss cceaeadins a6 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 3 
i. Ge MOE cs andccesse os 
e eer 7 


Wabash Railway.......... .. 
Warner Bros. Pictures.... 
Western Union 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 2 
Westinghouse Electric..... 
White Motors............ 2 
Willys-Overland 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


(x) 8 months only. 





Long Term 
Price Range 


91- 5; 
156- 14; 
96- 3; 
92- 28; 
145- 35; 


127- 40; 


— 
ie) 
be 

' 
> 
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119- 50; 


137- 31; 
163- 10; 
96- 38; 
154- 35; 
110- 33; 
260- 67; 
70- 16; 
80- 6; 
138- 32; 
200- 73; 


420- 26; 
148- 52; 
58- 20; 
35- 10; 
146- 40; 


134- 19; 
198- 51; 
46- 15; 
144- 21; 
158- 78; 
165- 17; 
89- 20; 
244- 40; 
82- 51; 
83- 31; 
48- 30; 
126- 21; 
98- 30; 


75- 45; 
85- 39 
154- 29; 
118- 1; 


182- 76; 
59- 35; 


~ 


we 


120- 48; 
97- 15; 
262- 70; 


96- 6; 
138- 7; 
272- 89; 
68- 36; 
293- 49; 
105- 27; 
aos an 
234- 52; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


’26-'29 
‘20-29 
'26-'29 
"26-'29 
°24-'29* 


*22-’29 


; °24-"29 
; '23-'29 
; '24-’29% 
; '24-’29 
; ’20-’29 
; 25-29" 
; ’20-'29 
; ’22-'29 
; ’22-'29 
: '26-'29 


; '26-’29 
; ’23-’29* 
; °23-’29 
; 26-29 
; °24-’29 
; '20-’29* 
; '26-’29 
; °26-’29 
; °23-’29 
; °24-’29 
; 25-29 
; °26-’29 


'22-'29 
'23-'29+ 
'22-'29* 
'22-'29 
'20-'29 
°22-'29 
'26-'29 
'20-'29 
'26-29* 
27-29 
'21-'29 
°24-'29% 
'22-'29 
'27-'29 
'22-'29 
'22-'29* 
'24-'29 
°27-'29 
'22-'29 
'20-'29 
'22-'29 
'22-'29 
'26-'29 
°25-'29 
°26-'29 
'22-'29 
'24-'29 
'20-'29 
°24-'29 
'26-'29 
’26-'29 
'22-'29% 
'22-'29* 
23-29% 
'24-’29 


; 24-20 


1929 


; °26-’29 
. 922-’29* 
; ’22-'29 
; °27-29 


’25-’29 
’22-’29 
"20-29 
°22-’29 
"24-29 
"22-29 
"27-29 
*22-’29 
"22-29 
25-29 
’26-’29* 


FORBES for 


High Low Prices 


26%- 7% 
6234- 24% 
84- 1 
3634- 26% 

48%%- 18 


847%- 40 


28%- 10% 


8814- 38% 
159%4- 97% 
33 - 15% 
6654- 1834 
98Y%4- 25 

49%- 16% 


144 - 81% 
128%- 76% 
265 -195% 
132%- 59% 
97 - 50% 
74%- 44% 
23%- 7% 


67%4- 46% 
77%4- 40% 
865~- 5534 


12334- 66 
8934- 54 


6934- 125% 
14114- 87% 
4634- 14% 
14%- 8% 
79%4- 15% 
1187%- 63 

10054- 45 

32 - 11% 
5634- 20 

127° - 96% 


474- 18% 
60%4- 35 
673%- 47% 
8914- 4214 
6%4- 2% 
138 - 61 
50 - 25% 
24234-173% 
99 - 25% 
105 - 64 
38%4- 18% 
13934- 5656 
151%4- 5% 
7514- 32 
35 - 11 
19834-138 


6734- 1434 
8014- 135% 
21934-13134 
52 - 31% 
2011%4- 9414 
43 - 26 

ll - 3% 
723%- 515% 


11 





Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 
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(d) Year ended March 31st. (e) Year 
(p) Year ended No- 
(u) ‘Plus 5% in 
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About 
lmportant 


PEOPLE 
* 


ORENZ IVERSEN, vice-president 
and general manager since 1925, was 
elected president of the Mesta Machine 
Company. He started with Mesta, in the 
designing room, in 1902, later becoming 
chief engineer. 


Hiland G. Batcheller, vice-president 
since 1919, has been elected president of the 
Ludlum Steel Com- 
pany. After graduat- 
ing from Wesleyan 
University, Mr. Batch- 
eller entered the em- 
ploy of the Carnegie 
Steel Company. He 
left them in 1916 to 
become assistant to the 
president of Ludlum 
Steel. He is also pres- 
ident of Krupp Ni- 
rosta Company, Inc., and Associated Alloy 
Steel Company, Inc. 


Walter R. Emig has been elected vice- 
president of the Toledo Scale Company. 
He has been associated with the company 
for more than twenty-three years, start- 
ing in the inspection department, later 
becoming factory manager. 


Lewis W. Waters, assistant to the ex- 
ecutive vice-president, was elected vice- 
president, in charge of research and de- 
velopment, of the General Foods Cor- 
poration. 





an 


Hiland G. Batcheller 


William C. Cottingham was made man- 
aging director of The Sherwin-Williams 
Company of Canada, Ltd. Mr. Cotting- 
ham has been associated with the com- 
pany for fifteen years, and for the last 
four years was assistant to the president. 


J. Reuben Clark, Jr., succeeds Dwight 
W. Morrow as Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United 
States, to Mexico. 


J. C. Harriman, sen- 
ior examiner in the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission for some 
years, has been ap- 

aa pointed Director of 
J. Reuben Clark Parcel Pest. 


Frank B. Kellogg, former Secretary of 
the State, and now a justice of the Per- 
manent Court for International Justice at 
The Hague, was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1929. 





H. H. SIMMONS, former pres- 

e ident of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, has been elected chairman of the 
advisory council in the investors’ section 
of the Better Business Bureau of New 
York City. 
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Water Service — 
an Indispensable Necessity 


The largest group of privately owned water works 
properties in this country comprise the Federal Water 
Service Corporation — valued at more than a hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. 


@ These properties furnish indispensable water ser- 
vice for residential, commerical and industrial use to 
285 cities and towns stretching from New York to 
California — over 300,000,000 gallons daily. Munici- 
palities themselves are among the largest customers, 
requiring water for fire protection systems and other 
public uses. 


@G. L. Ohrstrom & Co. have taken a position of lead- 
ership in the consolidation of local water companies 
into major operating groups under centralized man- 
agement, and in financing the capital requirements — 
thereby providing investors with exceptionally attrac- 
tive opportunities for safe and profitable investment. 
Every one must have water. The demand for this service 
is constant and sure, 


@ Tri-Utilities Corporation, which controls Federal! 
Water Service Corporation, is one of the great utility 
systems of this country. Its securities offer investors a 
degree of diversification seldom found, and therefore 
they are characterized by unusual safety. 
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TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
CONTROLS: 


FEDERAL WATER SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


PEOPLES LIGHT & POWER 
CORPORATION 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


AMERICAN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


POWER, GAS AND WATER 


} SECURITIES CORPORATION | 


Modern. conveniences 
have multiplied the uses for 
water and the amounts re- 
quired. The increasing 
business of Federal Water 
Service Corporation has 
been accelerated by grow- 
ing populations in the com- 
munities served, and also 
through the acquisition of 
important new properties. 
Its revenues have increased 
steadily year after year. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 



























G.L. OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE + BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Good Stoeks to Put in 


FORBES for 


Christmas Stockings 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





F, Price Div. Yield No. Shares “ee 
Radio Corp. .......s. Oe: -ss ; 13,160,750 $3.33 

HETHER or Commercial Solvents.. 17 $1* 5.9% 2,529,820 1.51 

W not they have Republic Steel........ 18 .. a 1,993,313 8.53 
been purchased Montgomery Ward.... 23 .. ; 4,620,768 2.60 

for Christmas Stock- United Gas Improvem’t 27 $1.20 4.4 23,080,828 1.46 
ing gifts, more securi- Electro Auto Lite.... 51 $6 12.0 494,215 11.37 
ties have been bought Woolworth Pe arMente ts 60 $2.40 4.0 9,750,000 3.66 
outright in small lots Beatrice Creamery.... 70 4 5.7 14,098,650 7.43 
ie the uest couste of ar 88 4* 4.6 11,013,976 6.99 
ieee tian ta a. teow Am. Tobacco “B”..... 107_ ‘5 4.7 3,077,320 11.53 
aioe ME. Bescéwssicnanas 116 4* 3.4 2,473,998 8.02 
: Int. Business Machines 150 6* 4.0 637,676 11.04 


With prices on a 
great many issues, in- 


A Representative List for Long-Pull Holding 


* Not including extra disbursements in cash and stock. 


Range 
1930 : 
69% 12% 
A — cently issued more than 
pt a 6,500,000 shares of 
‘on _ common stock to the 
114% 33 General Electric and 
y Westinghouse Electric 
2% 51% companies 
I ° 
1458 bog Ya Between them, Gen- 
13076 100% eral Electric and West- 
8 8 : tri t 
156%4 107% inghouse Electric control 


more than 51 per cent. 
of the voting stock. 
Radio Corporation is 
interested in the motion 


197% 131 





cluding many _ erst- 
while favorites, at $25 
or less, common stocks lately have been 
attracting cautious buyers who feel will- 
ing to risk a few dollars on a permanent 
investment. So severe has been the shrink- 
age in market values this year that at the 
November lows more than 30 per cent. of 
the junior stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange sold at $10 a share or 
under. An unusually large number fell be- 
low $1 a share. 

As was the case a year ago, prices of 
stocks have been marked down to “bargain 
levels” to attract shoppers in the security 
marts. Although the impulse to buy has 
been rudely jolted by the long downward 
drift in quotations this year and purchas- 
ing power has been curtailed by wider 
unemployment, the prospects for a turn 
have improved in recent weeks and fore- 
casts of a strong business revival in the 
next year or two have become more 
numerous. The age-old formula of “Buy 
in depressions’ has been brought to the 
fore again. 

As a result of the heavy liquidation by 
disappointed and distressed holders, dis- 
criminating investors have been able to 
pick up stocks at their own prices. Yields 
have increased to levels 


price range is discussed in detail herein. 

Stocks outlined here are: Radio Cor- 
poration, Commercial Solvents, Republic 
Steel, Montgomery Ward & Co., United 
Gas Improvement, Electric Auto-Lite, 
Woolworth, Beatrice Creamery, duPont, 
American Tobacco, American Can and In- 
ternational Business Machines. 

Besides these, others with strong spon- 
sorship that have found favor with invest- 
ment counselors and have been discussed 
in these columns from time to time, in- 
clude: American Telephone & Telegraph, 
United States Steel, Air Reduction, East- 
man Kodak, Borden, International Har- 
vester, Standard Oil of New Jersey, Gen- 
eral Electric, Allied Chemical, General 
Motors and such railroad stocks as At- 
chison, New York Central, Pennsylvania, 
Southern Pacific, Baltimore & Ohio and 
others. 


i Serpents as the leading factor in 
the radio industry, the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America is interested in several 
branches of amusement and entertainment 
as well as in the field of communication. 
In exchange for patents the company re- 


picture and _ theatre 
fields through the R. C. A. Photophone 
Company and the Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
Corporation. 

The company has no funded debt, but 
subsidiaries have about $2,600,000 in obli- 
gations outstanding. Capitalization con- 
sists of $19,779,870 in 7 per cent. class A 
preferred of $50 par value, 803,375 shares 
of $5 no par preferred and 13,160,750 
shares of common stock. 

Net income for the first six months 
amounted to about $505,000, equal to $1.28 
a share on the class A preferred, compared 
with $4,996,000, or 48 cents a share on 
the common stock in the corresponding 
period of iast year. For 1929 net income 
fell to $15,893,000 from $19,385,000 in 1928. 
The returns last year were equal to $3.33 
a share on the common stock. 

No dividends have been paid on the 
junior shares. 


HE Commercial Solvents Company, 

one of the newer units in the chemi- 
cal industry, has had a remarkable growth 
in the last decade. Formed only eleven 
years ago, it is regarded as the only pro- 
ducer in this country of butanol. Other 
principal products, used 
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chiefly in industrial 
fields, include acetone 
and ethyl alcohol and 
derivatives and by- 
products. 

Capitalization consists 
of 2,529,820 shares of 
stock of no par value. 
There is no _ funded 
debt. 


Net earnings declined 
this year in response to 
the slackening in indus- 
~ trial operations, *profits 
1929 for nine months amount- 
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vents a share, compared with $2,809,000, or 
$1.17 a share in the corresponding period 
of last year. For 1929 profits rose’ to 
$3,667,000, equal to $1.51 a share, against 
$2,929,000, or $1.27 a share in 1928. 

Cash dividends are being paid at the 
annual rate of $1 a share, equal to $10 a 
share on the old stock, which was split 
on a ten-for-one basis. This stock had 
been receiving $8 a share. In addition, two 
dividends of 2 per cent. each in common 
stock were paid this year. 


Slap Republic Steel Corporation is the 
successor company of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Company and several independents 
consolidated under the direction of Cyrus S. 
Eaton and associates. Under Eaton-Otis 
sponsorship it has been pictured as one of 
the leading competitors of the dominating 
factors in the industry. Earnings this 
year have been disappointing, as a better 
showing had been anticipated in view of 
economies contemplated. 

A funded debt of about $58,000,000 for 
the parent company and subsidiaries is fol- 
lowed by $60,000,000 6 per cent. preferred 
of $100 par value and 1,993,313 shares of 
no par value common. 

Consolidated net income for the first six 
months this year fell to $1,642,000, equal 
to $2.48 a share on the $6 preferred stock. 
The constituent companies reported net in- 
come of $20,527,000, equal to $8.53 a share 
on Republic, in 1929, compared with 
$15,644,000, or $6.07, in 1928. 

Dividends on the junior stock, which 
had been initiated at the rate of $4 a year, 
were omitted for the final quarter this 
year. 


HE second largest mail order house in 

the country, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
has been mentioned frequently in a pros- 
pective affiliation with Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. Both concerns operate chains of retail 
stores throughout the United States. 

Capitalization consists of 205,000 shares 
of $7 preferred stock and 4,620,768 shares 
of common, each of no par value. There 
is no funded debt. 

Sales have fallen off sharply this year, 
contributing to an adverse trend in in- 
ventory values. The company had an 
operating loss of $2,800,000 in the first nine 
months. Net income last year dropped to 
$13,434,000, or $2.60 a share, from $17,- 
704,000, or $4.77 a share, in 1928. 

Dividends, which had been paid at the 
annual rate of $3 a share on the common 
stock, were omitted for the final quarter. 


HE United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany is one of the important utility 
holding concerns of the Atlantic seaboard, 
its operating units centering in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. It is closely associated 
with the United Corporation, which owns 
more than a quarter of the common stock. 
The parent company has no funded debt, 
but subsidiaries have outstanding about 
$244,000,000 in obligations. Capitalization 
consists of 515,216 shares of $5 preferred 
and 23,080,828 shares of common. stock, 
each of no par value. 

Net income in the first nine months this 
year rose to $28,876,000, equal to $1.17 a 
share, from $23,615,000, or $1.07 a share, 
in the corresponding period of last year. 
For 1929 net income was $32,519,000, equal 
to $1.46 a share, against $27,579,000, or 
$1.27 a share in 1928. Dividends on the 











Holding Our HERITAGE 





ECAUSE electric power 
reduces the labor costs of 
animal care, it is becoming a 
powerful agency for the con- 
servation of our greatest natural 
resource—the soil. Animal hus- 
bandry has been long recognized 
as the kind of farming which 
uses soil values most effectively. 


Animals can convert grasses 
and legumes into food for man. 
Thereby we derive nourishment 
from crops which keep the soil 
from washing away. By convert- 
ing stalk and leaf into food as 
well adapted to human needs as 
the grain or seed of plants, ani- 
mals enable us to realize more 
food values from crops. 


The present trend of Amer- 
ican agriculture is toward the 
production of more animal 
products, vegetables and fruits. 
These types of culture are lead- 
ing America away from farm 
practices which impoverished 
our soil when we boasted we 
were the world’s granary, 


American agriculture has be- 
come conspicuously efficient in 
the production of milk and meat. 
About two-thirds of the increase 
of farm output since the war is 
assignable to an increase in ani- 
mal products. Much labor once 
devoted to raising field crops 
has been diverted to animal 
products. This is timely. The 
Department of Agriculture tells 
us that “‘farming today in the 
United States is too much like 
hydraulic mining. The growth 
of agricultural science points 
the finger of scorn at the one- 
crop farmer, the ‘soil robber,’ 





the ‘fertility miner’ who grows 


‘constantly decreasing crops of 
y £ P 


the same variety and returns 
nothing to the soil.” 


How electric power, which is 
available about the barnyard for 
pumping water, grinding feed, 
filling silos, hoisting hay and 
scores of other tasks, fits into 
animal husbandry is shown by 
the great preponderance of man 
labor over horse and machine 
labor in pre-electric animal 
culture. 


On one group of 21 Minne- 
sota farms, 83 per cent of all the 
horse labor was used in the pro- 
duction of field crops, and only 
33-8 per cent of the man labor, 
while in the care of live stock 
only 9.5 per cent of the horse 
labor was used, but 52.7 per 
cent of all the man labor used 
on those farms was devoted to 
the care of animals. 


It is just that kind of farm 
labor in which electricity can 
be used either to substitute for 
man labor or to increase its pro- 
ductivity. For that reason elec- 
tric power induces farmers to 
expand their production of ani- 
mal products—the best method 
of preserving the fertility of the 
American soil. 

* * * * 

Provision of power supply to smal] 
communities and to rural America on 
a scale equivalent to the service avail- 
able in the great metropolitan centers 
is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, 
a group of electric companies furnish- 
ing service to more than four thousand 
communities and to more than fifty 
thousand farms in thirty states. 





The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully dis- 
cussed in the booklet,““Harvests AND HiGuuiines,”’ which the Middle West 
Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 








Middle West Utilities Company 
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What sixty cents did 
for a worker’s family 


A workman in a 
New Jersey factory paid 60 
cents —his part of the first 
premium on a Group life 
insurance policy—just a few 
days before he was fatally in- 
jured in a motor accident. 
The $1000 cash which his 
family received saved them 
from destitution, for it was the 
worker’s only legacy. 


Employers interested in the 
subject of Group Insurance 
will want to read our book- 
let, “Management, Men and 
Motives.” Send for your copy. 








Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


_OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Address Inquiry Bureau, 
F. M. 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 











Over Sixty-Seven Years in Business——— 
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Here are quick facts about 
the preferre stock of a 36- 
million-dollar financial cor- 
poration: ; 
Dividend requirements 
earned 7% times. Protected by 
over 27 millions of common 
stock equity. 1930 business 
15% ahead of 1929. Annual 
business ‘of the’ Corporation 
and predecessors hasincreased 
every year since 1914. 
his high ‘grade issue pays 
an unusually good and depend- 
able income. Send for circular. 















CLARENCE HODSON 
& COMPANY unc. 


Established 1893 





165 Broadway New York 

Name. pn 
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Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding ‘security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 

Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 














junior stock are being paid at the annual 
rate of $1.20 a share. 


HE Electric Auto Lite Company 
manufactures ignition systems for 
automobiles, batteries and other motor car 
accessories and stands to benefit from a re- 
covery in the automobile industry. Capi- 
talization consists of 41,602 shares of $7 
preferred stock and 494,215 shares of com- 
mon. 

Earnings in the first nine months 
amounted to an equivalent of $4.51 a share 
on the common stock. For 1929 earnings 
rose to $11.37 a share from $8.60 in 1928. 
Dividends are being paid at the rate of $6 
a share annually on the common stock. 


tre of the leading chain store operators 
in the low-priced variety field, F. W. 
Woolworth Company, has felt an increase 
in business as new articles have been in- 
troduced by reason of price declines. Earn- 
ings are believed to have shown a tendency 
toward improvement. 

A purchase money mortage of $3,400,000 
is followed by 9,750,000 shares of $10 par 
value common stock. Net income last year 
rose to $35,664,000, or $3.66 a share, from 
$35,386,000, or $3.63 a share, in 1928. 
Dividends are being paid at the annual rate 
of $2.40 a share. 


| Beatrice Creamery Company is 
a rapidly growing dairy concern in the 
Middle West. New units have been added 
in large numbers this year. 

Capitalization consists of 74,320 shares 
of 7 per cent. preferred of $100 par value 
and 14,098,650 shares of common stock, of 
$50 par value. 

Net income rose sharply in the first six 
months of this year (ended August 31) to 
an equivalent of $6.29 a share from $5.48 
a share in the corresponding period of last 
year. For the year ended February 28 net 


income rose to $7.43 a share from $6.31 a | 
share in the year ended February 28, 1929. 


Dividends on the junior stock are being 
paid at the annual rate of $4 a share. 


cheng distinct fields are represented by 
E. I, duPont deNemours & Co., stock 
—the chemical and the motor car indus- 
tries. DuPont’s large holdings of General 
Motors make it quickly responsive to 
changes in the automobile trade. 

The company has outstanding three 
classes -f stock, in addition to small sub- 
sidiaries’ bond issues of $1,500,000. There 
are 977,944 shares of non-voting 6 per 
cent. debentures of $100 par value, 17,387 
shares of 6 per cent. voting debenture stock 
and 11,013,976 shares of $20 par value 
common. 

Net income fell in the first nine months 
of this year to $3.88 a share from $5.64 a 
share in the corresponding period of last 
year. Net income rose last year to $6.99 a 
share from $5.97 in 1928. 

Dividend distributions have been liberal 
as directors have followed the policy of 
distributing dividends received on holdings 
of General Motors stock. Payments are 
being made at the annual rate of $4 a 
share. 


NE of the leading manufacturers and 

distributors of cigarettes and other 
tobacco products, the American Tobacco 
Company is reputed to handle about one- 
third of the country’s cigarette production 
and about a fourth of the plug tobacco 
business. 


FORBES for 


Funded debt of about $1,000,000 is fol- 
lowed by 526,997 shares of 6 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock of $100 par value, 1,609,696 
shares of $25 par common and 3,077,320 
shares of Class B common of $25 par, 
The common stocks were split this year on 
a two-for-one basis. 

Net income rose last year to $30,182,000, 
or $11.53 a share, on the two classes of 
common from $25,016,000, or $11.19 a share 
in 1928. 

Dividends were initiated at the rate of 
$5 a share on the common after the two- 
for-one split, equal to $10 a share on the 
old stock, which had been receiving pay- 
ments at the annual rate of $8 a share. 

' 

Sew American Can Company is one of 

the country’s largest industrial con- 

cerns and is regarded as the world’s largest 

producer of tin cans and other kinds of 
containers. 

Two classes of stock are outstanding, 
412,333 shares of 7 per cent. preferred of 
$100 par value and 2,473,998 shares of 
common. 

Net income rose last year to $8.02 a 
share from $6.86 a share in 1928. Extra 
dividends have been paid at frequent in- 
tervals in addition to the regular annual 
rate, which was increased this year to $4 a 
share. 

' 

HE International Business Machines 

Corporation, one of the few concerns 

to show an increase in earnings in the first 

nine months of this year over 1929, is a 

leading manufacturer of recording and 

tabulating devices, scales and time-record- 
ing devices. 

Capitalization consists of 637,676 shares 
of common stock and about $3,000,000 6 
per cent. bonds of a subsidiary. Earnings, 
which have shown a steady growth, rose 
last year to $11.04 a share from $8.83 a 
share in 1928. In addition to stock’ divi- 
dends of 5 per cent. in each of the last 
three years, payments in cash are being 
made at the rate of $6 a share. 


Brokers Offer Supervisory 
Service 


A= ingenuity in building new 
ideas on the old policy of the British 
investment trust is once more exemplified 
in a new system of investment through the 
Iglehart Direct Ownership Method .of In- 
vestment, sponsored by the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of that name. 

The new plan strives to realize the 
definite advantage of the fixed or unit 
share type of investment trust but with the 
added advantage that stocks are held out- 
right by the individual instead of by a 
trustee. 

The new plan is really not an investment 
trust at all, but merely advertises a form 
of investment supervision by the broker- 
age house, which is felt generally to be in 
the regular line of a broker’s duty a.:y- 
way. 


Under the newly announced plan this 


brokerage house suggests purchase by its 
individual customers of three different 
groups of stocks which the brokerage 
house will supervise for its client, suggest- 
ing in the future any changes which might 
be called for in the portfolio of the indi- 
vidual investor. Apparently the only fee 
collected by the brokerage house is the 
regular commission on the individual trans- 
actions involved. 
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Farm “Overproduction” and Low Prices 


What Is the Real Cause of Present 
Conditions? A Possible Explanation 


By A. B. GENUNG 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


ROBABLY the most spectacular 
Pris in the agricultural situation 

during the month past was the dras- 
tic slump in the wheat market. A part 
of this picture also was the rather dra- 
matic re-entrance of the Farm Board into 
the market, buying wheat enough so that 
it practically pegged the price of December 
contracts at 73 cents a bushel. It suc- 
ceeded in holding the Chicago price con- 
siderably above Winnipeg, which was a 
reversal of the usual relationship, and 
above the chief foreign import markets 
as well. 

The Farm Board is now credited with 
holding something over 100,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. It is also credited with having 
saved our market from most of this par- 
ticular panic which shook various other 
wheat centers to their core. In this con- 
nection, it has been rather. interesting to 
note the attitude of many traders toward 
the Board—one day condemning the Board 
for interference in normal business activi- 
ties and the next day inclined to commend 
it for having stemmed a panic. Whether 
or not the Board has truly contributed 
something lasting and constructive toward 
the solution of the wheat problem or 
whether it has merely piled up greater 
troubles for the future, only time can tell. 


EANWHILE, it is accurate to say 

that many of the farm leaders of 
the country are favorably impressed with 
the Board’s efforts and are disposed to 
back it for further work. This attitude 
was reflected in the recent meeting called 
by Chairman McNary of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. At this meeting, 
which was in the nature of a committee 
held behind closed doors, the heads of the 
three leading farm organizations (The 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange, and the Farmers’ Union) en- 
dorsed the Farm Board’s work and in- 
dicated that they would support further 
appropriations for it. 

In stating the Grange position to Sena- 
tor McNary’s Committee, however, Mr. 
Taber, the National Master of the Grange, 
indicated that his organization had not 
by any means abandoned its “export deben- 
ture” idea. This fact, coupled with the 
outspoken interest of Senator Borah and 
other influential legislators in this scheme, 
make it more than a little likely that 
Washington may again have to wrestle 
with the project for an export bounty on 
farm products. 

While wheat and cotton have assumed 
a foreground position, the whole general 
background has painted itself in rather 
drab colors. The farmer, generally speak- 
ing, is winding up a bad season. It has 
been bad in just about every important 
respect: The weather, the crops and the 
markets. 

The year 1930 has been one of those 
rare and paradoxical seasons when even 
cause and effect seemed bound not to fol- 





low a natural sequence. It witnessed the 
worst drought in a generation. This might 
logically have resulted in a crop failure, 
but actually it turned out far from a 
crop failure. The total outturn of crops 
is below the recent 10-year average, about 
5 per cent. Yet, paradoxically, the air has 
been filled with talk of “surpluses” and 
the whole psychology of public attitude at 
present is dominated by this surplus 
thought. Actually, the reduced output of 
farm products this season should justify a 
price level substantially higher than last 
year, yet such prices are, in general, the 
lowest in nine years. 


ae oaeagamae explains the low price of 
wheat quite simply by saying that 
there is too much wheat. Someone else 
explains cotton by saying that demand is 
off. But who can exrlain the low prices 
farmers are receiving for staple ioods like 
potatoes, cabbage, hogs, poultry products 
and many other things on the “surplus” 
theory? While there has been an accumu- 
lation of supplies of wheat and of a few 
other products there is very scanty evi- 
dence to support any theory of general 
overproduction of agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

It is the opinion of this writer that the 
depression in prices of farm products is 
part of a larger, world-wide price phenom- 
enon, a repetition of readjustments which 
have followed at least two other great 
wars within modern times. Of course, the 
usual production cycle, or business cycle, 
has played its part in the current situation 
of this year. But underlying this short- 
time cycle something more lasting and 
more fundamental is taking place. It is 
the opinion of the writer that this more 
basic thing is a readjustment toward the 
pre-war relationship between gold and 
commodities. The value of gold is rising. 
The prices of commodities are falling. 

Farmers have felt all this combination 
of circumstances before—but not in about 
40 years. Save for the calamitous year 
1921, this season just about takes the cup 
for lean years on the farm, since the early 
nineties. 


T HERE is one thing which obscures 
the acuteness of the agricultural de- 
pression this year, and that is the wide- 
spread industrial depression. The news- 
papers and the urban public have been so 
occupied with the business slump that the 
difficulties of the farmer have received 
less attention. 

If the price level stabilizes itself some- 
what by next Spring the prospect for 
farmers will not be so bad. Farm products 
will rise again about as soon as any group 
because they are essential raw materials. 
Meanwhile, farmers who can meet their 
tax and debt payments will get through 
the Winter perhaps as well as most other 
workers. 








Scattering Shot 
Brings Down 
No Big Game 


The advertiser who uses Forbes 
does not scatter his shot. He 
fires his sales message where the 
“big game” of business is con- 
centrated. He reaches the buying 
factors in geographical areas 
where industrial purchasing is 
concentrated. 


72.6% of the subscription circu- 
lation of Forbes is in the 237 
counties of the country’s 3073 
where, according to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce’s sur- 
vey, 81% of all industrial pur- 
chases are made. 


FORBES is more than a maga- 
zine: it is essentially a service 
to business executives. It is the 
one publication that treats of 
business and finance as a unity 
and deals specifically with the 
major problem of proper human 
relations in industry. 


FORBES reaches the 80,000 busi- 
ness men who make decisions. 
Go after the business you want 
through the use of the advertis- 
ing columns of Forbes and you 
will get it. Key your copy to 
direct action and Forbes readers 
will respond. 


Interested executives may get 
from us an analysis of Forbes 
circulation in the 237 counties 
where 81% of industrial pur- 
chasing is concentrated and also 
a copy of the U. S. Commerce 
Department’s survey. 


FORBES 


Business, Finance, Business of Life 
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Yielding 
over 5G 


Associated Electric Company 
444% Gold Debenture Bonds, due 
1953, are owned in substantial 
amounts by leading life insurance 
companies. They have unques- 
tioned security that will satisfy 
the requirements of the most dis- 
criminating investor. 

Earnings 2.48 times interest re- 
quirements on an overall basis 
after depreciation. 


Actively traded on New York 
Curb Exchange. 


Write for Circular L-104 


General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York 
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WETSEL 


Market Bureau, Inc. 


Counselors 
to Investors 


341 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Write for complimentary 
copies of future bulletins. 
Also ask about the proof 
of our accuracy during the 


“breaks.” 
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Low-Priced 


Bargain! 


Here is the stock of a company, which will 
earn 50% more in 1930 than in either 1927 or 
1928. Yet the stock is selling below the low 
levels of both those years. 

It should, within eighteen months, show, we 
estimate, a profit of 150%. Complete analysis 
has recently been given to Institute clients. 


To obtain a copy, FREE, simply 
ask for Bulletin FD-15. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 


260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Dizest of 
ORPORATION 
NEWS 


Addressograph International Corp.— 
Stockholders of record Dec. 1, 1930, met 
Dec. 12, 1930, to vote on increasing 
authorized capital stock to 1,000,000 
shares from present authorized 750,000 
shares to permit consummation of mer- 
ger with American Multigraph Co. 
Stockholders also would approve change 
in name to Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corp. 

American Locomotive Co.—Directors 
declared quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
a share on common, payable December 
31 to holders of record December 12, 
1930. This placed issue on a $2 a share 
annual basis against $4 a share pre- 
viously. 

American Woolen Co.—American 
Wool & Cotton Reporter said it had 
been authoritatively stated that company 
was to be reorganized and that a new 
management was to take charge in the 
near future. It was understood plan of 
reorganization had been quite thoroughly 
worked out and new management 
chosen, but bankers in charge of situa- 
tion were not ready to announce definite 
plan. Banking group was reported to 
comprise Hayden, Stone & Co., Brown 
Bros. & Co. and Chase National Bank. 


Brooklyn Edison Co., Inc.—Announced 
an additional appropriation of about $5,- 
000,000 had been voted by company for 
extending its underground distribution 
system in order to keep more than 
2,000 employees at work. Bulk of this 
work would be done in three sections— 
Upper Bushwick, East New York and 
Brownsville, New York City. 


California Packing Corp.—Because of 
lower prices prevailing in current year 
profit margin of company has been cut. 
However, shipments on a tonnage basis 
for present fiscal year to Nov. 18 ex- 
ceeded corresponding period of 1929. 


Chrysler Corp.—Detroit advices stated 
deliveries of Dodge Brothers’ trucks to 
dealers in September and October, 1930, 
showed a material increase over any 
previous months of year and exceeded 
total deliveries for five preceding 
months. It was said increase in average 
shipments of Dodge trucks for these 
two months showed a gain of 124%, or 
two and a quarter times average month- 
ly deliveries for first eight months of 
year. This also represented an increase 
of 260%, or more than three and a half 
times average of July and August. 


Erie Railroad Co.—Learned company 
has ordered 41,748 tons of rails for its 
1931 requirements. Order was allocated 
as follows: 21,698 tons to Carnegie Steel 
Co., 9,650 to Illinois Steel Co., 3,200 to 
Inland Steel and 7,200 to Bethlehem 








Steel Corp. Both Carnegie and Illinois 
Steel are controlled by U. S. Steel Corp. 


Ford Motor Co.—Announced that an 
order had been placed since end of 
Soviet’s fiscal year on Sept. 30, 1930, for 
2,200 knocked-down Ford trucks and 
passenger cars, for shipment to Nizhni- 
Novgorod, where they would be assem- 
bled. 

General Motors Corp.—Advices from 
Atlanta stated plant of Chevrolet Motor 
Co., a subsidiary, in that city, had re- 
sumed full operation, giving nearly 2,000 
employment. Chevrolet production pro- 
gram would be continued through Win- 
ter months. It was said Chevrolet had 400 
more direct dealers in its distributing 
organization than on Jan. 1, 1930, and 
had had best clean up of old stocks in 
its history. Dealers sold 1,100,000 used 
cars in addition to almost an equal 
number of new cars during year. St. 
Louis despatch reported officials of 
Chevrolet Motor and Fisher Body Corp., 
subsidiaries, as having said employees 
were being recalled as rapidly as pro- 
duction could be stepped up. Orders for 
new models were reported to be coming 
in faster than they could be filled. It 
was expected that 4,500 would be at 
work and operations at 75% by the end 
of the year. 


General Railway Signal Co—New 
York Board of Transportation awarded 
contract for interlocking and signaling 
equipment on new 53rd Street-Brooklyn 
subway line to company on low bid of 
$2,178,000. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Journal 
of Commerce said company was operat- 
ing at reduced daily rate, planning to 
resume operations at capacity to meet 
Spring delivery demands after first of 
new year. 


International Business Machines Corp. 
—Thomas J. Watson, president, stated 
that a more world-wide reception for 
company’s products, and not census 
business the company was receiving this 
year from United States and foreign 
governments, had been responsible for 
making company’s earnings for 1930 a 
new high record. Additional business 
received from census sources this year, 
Mr. Watson said, amounted to less than 
1%4% of company’s total business for 
year. 

International Harvester Co.—G. A. 
Ranney, vice-president and treasurer of 
company, announced in connection with 
declaration of regular quarterly dividend 
of 62% cents a share on common stock, 
payable Jan. 15, 1931, to holders of 
record Dec. 20, 1930, that present rate 
would be continued during 1931. 
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Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc.—Bos- 
ton News Bureau said October, 1930, 
was understood to have shown suffi- 
cient profits for company to reduce loss 
from operations which for first 9 months 
totaled $2,848,000 under $1,100,000 for ten 
months ended Oct. 31, 1930. Agency said 
not only was there every assurance that 
official prediction of fourth quarter 
earnings large enough to wipe out loss 
of first three-quarters would be attained 
but prospects were better than even 
that annual dividend on the 205,000 
shares of $7 class A stock would be cov- 
ered. 

National Air Transport, Inc—An- 
nounced company would abandon its air 
passenger service between Cleveland and 
Detroit, effective Dec. 1, 1930, and 
inaugurate passenger service between 
Cleveland and New York on that date. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co.—Boston News Bureau re- 
ported J. J. Pelley, president, as having 
stated company would earn its $6 com- 


mon dividend for 1930 with probably: 


about $2,000,000 to spare to carry to sur- 
plus. This would mean earnings of $7.25 
to $7.30 a share on 1,571,179 shares. of 
common stock. 

Paramount Publix Corp.—Dow, Jones 
& Co. stated that business of company 
during current quarter had continued 
satisfactory and net for period probably 
would be between $5,250,000 and $5,500,- 
000, or around $1.60 a share on the 
3,256,479 shares outstanding. That would 
be the same per share figure as was 
shown on 3,180,636 shares third quarter 
and would compare with $2.16 a share 
earned in fourth quarter of 1929 on 
2,685,313 shares outstanding at that time. 


Standard Brands, Inc.—Directors of 
company declared quarterly dividend of 
30 cents a share on common, placing 
issue on $1.20 a share annual basis 
against $1.50 a share previously. Divi- 
dend was payable Jan. 2, 1931, to hold- 
ers of record Dec. 8, 1930. 


Stone & Webster, Inc—Net income 
reported for 12 months ended Sept. 30, 
1930, was $6,201,714, or $3.70 a capital 
share. Including profit on sale of se- 
curities acquired from predecessor com- 
pany, income was $6,996,558, or $4.17 a 
share. No comparison available. Earn- 
ings include Stone & Webster’s propor- 
tion of six months’ earnings of Engineers 
Public Service Co., control of which was 
acquired in March, 1930. Initial divi- 
dend of $2 paid Jan. 15, 1930. Regular 
distributions being made at quarterly 
rate of $1. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co.—Announced company had re- 
ceived a contract for 30 visual type radio 
beacon transmitters and accessories, at a 
cost of $268,453, which would be installed 
on Federal airways by aeronautical 
branch of Department of Commerce. In 
all, eight contracts were awarded by the 
aeronautics branch for equipment valued 
at $288,209. Stated by Dow, Jones that 
company in current year probably would 
net a small margin over $5 per share 
dividend requirements on both classes of 
stock outstanding. This would compare 
with $10.15 a share on 2,666,315 combined 
shares of $50 par preferred and common 
stocks shown in 1929. 
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Christmas is a happy time 





COME DOWN to Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall for 
Christmas. Here Christ- 
mas is a happy adven- 
ture that lasts all day 
long. It is full of de- 
lightful surprises for 





everybody. Carols in the 
morning. Filled stock- 
ings on the doorknob. 
A family turkey. 
Wreaths. Garlands. Here 
is all the charm of a 
Christmas at home, all 
the gaiety and comfort 





willl 








... Without the trouble and _liance of the winter sun... 
the attendant exhaustion. and the Boardwalk by 
In addition, there is the night! ... averitable 
beauty of the sea, the crisp- | Christmas Fairyland. Write 
ness of the air, the bril- for information. Garage. 


American and European Plans 


Chalfonte-Haddon 


ATLANTIC CITY 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





Hall 



























UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


4 


A holding company which controls 
American Founders Corporation 
and has extensive investments 


in public utility and other fields. 
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6,000 





(without borrowmg| 


It has been proved pos- 
sible to so increase capital 
in an investment lifetime! 


The future—in which you 
are interested —should 
thru Babson’s Reports of- 
fer excellent opportuni- 
ties for profit in stocks. 


Send for complete 
details NOW! 


Babson’s Reports 
Div. 43-1 Babson Park, Massachusetts 


(Largest Statistical Communuy sn america) 


Sgad me Pres. Free, ae details, and your booklet, 


Name 





Address 
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Large or Small Orders 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful atten- 
tion. We have a spzcial 
department for Odd Lots. 


_ Helpful booklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request. 


(HisHotm & GAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 























UTILITY 
SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
<9 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
New York St.Louis Milwaukee Louisville 
Indianapolis Richmond Minneapolis 


San cisco Detroit Cleveland 
Kansas City Des Moines 
































FORBES for: 


Why Trusts Are Down 


Too Many Issues, 


Poor Distribution and 


Decline in General Market Among Reasons 
By ARTHUR A. WINSTON 


ANY investors have wondered at 
M. the causes behind the perpendic- 

ular decline in market prices of 
most investment trust securities. In the 
main, the fall has been greater than that 
of the general security market, contrary 
to general expectation. 

Various causes and thcories have been 
brought forward to explain this, but the 
most logical reason seems to be that too 
many new investment trusts were formed 
in 1927, 1928 and 1929, with the conse- 
quent poor distribution of their securities. 
Let us explain what is meant by poor dis- 
tribution. When a new issue of securities 
is brought out, it has no market history. 
People are not so sure of its safety and 
earning power, and consequently it is not 
valued as highly as a seasoned issue. It 
takes years before the general investing 
public becomes sufficiently acquainted with 
a new issue to regard it as a safe, long 
term investment. 

A majority of American investment 
trust securities were first brought out in 
the culminating years of the greatest bull 
market in security history. Stocks (all 
stocks, including those of investment 
trusts) were being bought, not because of 
intrinsic values and prospects, but because 
of the evident fact that the market prices 
of all stocks were going up. Selection 
was quite unnecessary. 


VERY dangerous situation resulted. 

Securities were not being bought by 
investors for the long: pull. They were 
being purchased by individuals in the hope 
of reselling them later at a higher price. 
This was an especially dangerous pro- 
cedure in a new type of security, for when 
the almost overnight turn came, there were 
no purchasers, but only sellers. The rapid 
decline of all stock prices was even more 
rapid in those newer issues, which were 
not yet thoroughly digested, as was the 
case with most investment trust issues. 

It is a striking fact that this decline and 
its subsequent losses is proving to be the 
very foundation upon which the popularity 
and subsequent upward trend of invest- 
ment trust stocks will depend. For the 
declines in them have been so large that 
true investors, who put them away for 
the long pull, have been attracted. This 
re-distribution of holdings, which always 
occurs after the culminations of a bull 
market, adds many thousands of new, 
small stockholders who are of inestimable 
value in stabilizing and bolstering stock 
prices by reducing the floating supply. 


HE Wall Street Journal, which has 

been making an exhaustive study of 
the growth of stockholders of American 
corporations, reports that investment trusts 
have been very successful in building up 
substantial lists of stockholders. In fact, 
out of 52 investment trusts furnishing 
ownership data, 37 reported an increase of 
more than 69 per cent. in common stock- 


‘ 





holders between -March 31, 1930, and 
March 31, 1929. This was the second 
largest percentage gain in stockholders of 
the various groups of companies for which 
compilations have been made. 

Forty-one companies for which compara- 
tive figures can be had, showed an increase 
of nearly 200 per cent. in common stock- 
holders. Common stock holdings of the 
average individual stockholder varied from 
14 shares in the case of the Insuranshares 
Corp. of Delaware, to 588 shares in the 
case of the Mayflower Associates, Inc. 

This rapid expansion of stockholders’ 
lists points to the fact that smaller inves- 
tors are being rapidly attracted to the in- 
vestment trust security. It is counter-acting 
the too rapid distribution of investment 
trust securities in the last few years and 
points to a new and more useful era for 
investment trusts. 


ARK WOLFF, Economist, in an 

address before the American Sta- 
tistical Association recently, spoke rather 
encouragingly of the prospects of well- 
sponsored management-type investment 
trusts. Among his remarks was the fol- 
lowing excerpt: e 


“As to the management type of trust, 
I have come to the conclusion that cer- 
tain well-sponsored issues could easily 
become leaders in a bull market. The 
fact that so many of them are selling at . 
heavy discounts from break-up value, as’ 
against heavy premiums when first 
issued, is just a striking illustration of 
the extremes to which stock markets go. 
I believe that the investment trust pen- 
dulum will swing back again, although 
probably not to its 1929 high. It is 
paradoxical that fixed trusts are selling 
at premiums of from 7% to 12% above 
current market values of underlying se- 
curities, while management trusts sell 
at discounts ranging from 20% to 50% 
below break-up value. I believe that 
within the next two years the fickle 
investing and speculating public will 
realize that the facilities and policies of 
the average honest management trust 
are superior to and more profitable than 
their own operations. They will then 
again entrust their funds to such com- 
panies in this group which have capital 
structures and profit-sharing bases which 
are fair to their stockholders.” 


VERY interesting map of Canada, on 
a scale of one hundred miles to the 
inch, that indicates the resources of the 
Dominion, has been prepared by the Na- 
tional Development Bureau, Department 
of the Interior, at Ottawa, Canada. 
Educationalists and business men inter- 
ested in Canada will find the map of ser- 
vice, for instructional or reference pur- 
poses. 
Copies may be obtained free of charge 
from the aforementioned Bureau. 
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Books 


By JOHN CARTER 
° 


Federal Economics 


Tue Farm Boarp. By E. A. Stokdyk and 
Charles H. West, of the Division of 
Agricultural Economics and the Gian- 
nini Foundation of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, University of California. (New 
York, Macmillan’s, $2.) 

INTERPRETATIONS OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
Poticy IN THE SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 
or BENJAMIN STRONG, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
1914 to 1928. Edited by W. Randolph 
Burgess, Deputy Governor, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. (New York, 
Harper’s, $4.) 


Two aspects of Federal policy which are 
widely misunderstood are here thoroughly 
expounded. The object of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1929 was not to make 
good the farmers’ losses, but to promote 
an orderly and nation-wide organization of 
farm markets. It was parallel to the pur- 
pose of the Federal Reserve Act, which 
was not to make money for the bankers, 
but to organize banking on an orderly and 
nation-wide basis. Governor Strong’s writ- 
ings and speeches on the subject of Re- 
serve banking need no recommendation; 
Messrs. Stokdyk and West have endeav- 
ored to supply the material on which to 
base an equally intelligent understanding 
of the Federal farm policy. 


Consumer Credit 


FINANCING THE ConsuMER. By Evans 
Clark, Director, the Twentieth Century 
Fund. (New York, Harpers, $3.50). 

PROGRESS AND Prenty. Two-Minute Talks 
on the Economics of Prosperity. By 
William T. Foster and Waddill Catch- 
ings. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, $2.) 


The problem of industry, we are just 
beginning to realize, is the problem of dis- 
tribution. There is no such thing as under- 
consumption, because there is no limit to 
the amount anyone will consume, if given 
a chance. History records that one 
woman, given free rein at consumption, 
bankrupted the French Treasury. The 
power of production has never been so 
great. The system of distribution is at 
fault. Of these two books, that by the 
authors of “The Road to Plenty,” is pub- 
lished for the Pollak Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Research, consists of reprints of 
newspaper syndicate work, and is devoted 
to pointing out the irony and contradiction 
of this situation: Plenty of goods, plenty 
of consumers, and no way to get the goods 
in the consumers’ hands. 

Mr. Clark devotes himself to analyzing 
the existing means for financing the con- 
sumer. He takes up in detail pawnbrok- 
ers, personal finance corporations, credit 
unions, loan societies, and subjects them 




















Mortality 
Tables... 


in Life insurance do not prevent death 
nor guarantee freedom from disease; but 
they do compute, with considerable accu- 
racy by the law of average, how long a 
man at a given age might expect to live if 
he were then in good, physical condition. 


Tue United Investment Assurance 
System by research, survey and analysis 
of thousands of securities, has deter- 
mined a high average of security value 
and a low mortality hazard in 200 bond 
and share investments originating in 18 
countries throughout the world. 


ScIENTIFIC Classification, Econo- 
mic Survey, Balanced Ratios properly 


averaging the risk, and buying in De- 
pressed Areas guarantee INVESTMENT 
ASSURANCE. 


Founders Securities Trust 


Fiscal Agent 
National Union Thirty Broad St. 
Bank Building New York 
Boston, Mass. N. Y. 





Every Investor should read our booklet—“Is it Impossible?” 
It will be mailed without obligation upon request. 
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— At last! 


q Babson—foremost 
: investment expert— 





gives you the 1930 
investment advice 
you’ve wanted! 








Last year, Roger W. Babson astonished 
the country by definitely predicting the 
stock crash. That crash revolutionized 
investment methods. And now, in “In- 
vestment Fundamentals,’ Babson  ex- 
plains how to invest today for greatest 
profits. 


In this book, Bab- 
son tells you just 
how to set up your 
entire savings and 
investment routine 
—from your very 
first investment dol- 
lar. He helps you 
prepare your bud- 
get; tells you when 
—and why—to pick 
stocks, bonds, etc.; 
shows how he helps 
subscribers to Bab- ROGE BABSON 
son’s Statistical Or- 
ganization pick the best securities, and 
buy and sell at the right time. Part III 
alone —- describing the famous Babson 
Continuous Working Plan -for- Your - 
Money—is worth many times the book’s 
cost. 






















































The Business Book News calls it 
“Clear, concise, readable, careful, and 
thorough. No man in the country is 
better qualified to write this book.” 
Western Finance says, “Anyone who 
hopes to save money, or who has money 
to invest, cannot afford to miss reading 
it.’ That reading, in fact, can be the 
longest step you ever took toward finan- 
cial independence. For FREE examina- 
tion, use the coupon. 


By Roger W. Babson 


INVESTMENT 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Chosen by 
Business Book 
League! 


8000 sold 
before pub- 
lication! 


Price 
only 


$3.00 
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FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 38rd St., New York 

Send me a copy of INVESTMENT FUNDA- 

MENTALS—$3.00. 

OI will remit $3.00 in 10 days or return book. 

OO Check for $3.00 is enclosed. 1] Send C. O. D. 
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to a rigorous and critical analysis. While 
he makes no concrete recommendations, 
his work is basic, in that it brings out, for 
the first time, all the qualities of our exist- 
ing hit-or-miss system of consumer- 
finance. His book provides a good start- 
ing point for the forces of economic 
reorganization. 


The Great Lakes 


FREIGHTERS OF Fortune. The Story of the 
Great Lakes. By Norman Beasley. 
(New York, Harper's, $3.50.) 

The sea is proverbially romantic, with 
its bronzed sailormen, its strange cargoes 
from distant ports, and its untamable 
moods and caprices. Fresh water lacks 
the tang of salt, or has, until now. To-day 
we are beginning to realize that much of 
the flavor which clung to the old steam- 
boat days of the Mississippi has been 
transferred to those inland seas which we 
call the Great Lakes. Mr. Beasley has 
written a sensitive and stirring account 
of the romance and adventure which un- 
derly the present navigation system in 
those northern waters. It is good reading 
and a sound contribution to business and 
to romantic literature, at the same time. 


Efficiency 


MANAGEMENT. The Secret of Increased 
Net Profits. By Herbert N. Casson. 
(London, Efficiency Magazine, 5 shil- 
lings.) 

How To MAKE A SMALL SHop Pay. By 
Herbert N.. Casson. (London, Efficiency 
Magazine, 1 shilling.) 

Dests. How to Collect Them. By Her- 
bert N. Casson. (London, Efficiency 
Magazine, 5 shillings.) 

While these three little books are de- 
signed primarily for the small English 
business man and shop keeper, they may 
be read with interest by retail merchants 
everywhere. In the first the author pro- 
poses to substitute the Spirit of Sport for 
the Spirit of Service in business; in the 
second, he gives twenty ways of increasing 
business; in the third, he shows how 
debts can be collected without offending 
customers. Bright, brief and sound little 
publications. 


Of Specialized Appeal 


CorPORATION FINANCE. By Edward Sher- 
wood Mead, Professor of Finance in the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania. (New 
York, Appleton, $4.) 

A sixth edition, revised and enlarged, 
of the authoritative brief study of the sub- 
ject of corporation finance. The first sec- 
tion deals with normal corporate activities, 
the second with the more technical subjects 
of expansion and reorganization. 


THE GERMAN REICHSBANK AND Eco- 
NOMIC GERMANY. By Salomon Flink, 
Ph.D., Introduction by Henry Parker 
Willis, Professor of Banking, Columbia 
University. (New York, Harper's, 
$3.50.) 

This study of the relations of the 
Reichsbank to economic Germany, with 
special reference to the period after 1923 
jand to the complex problem of reparation 
payments, is especially timely, in view of 
the strain which the current depression 
has put upon all the modalities of interna- 
tional monetary transfer. 
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EVEN MEET YOU 


AT THE TRAIN 
Mx of our old friends 


coming to New York 
wire ahead to us and tell us 
which train they are taking. 
That gives us the pleasant op- 
portunity of sending a porter 
who knows them to greet them 
at the train. 

Our porters’ are remarkably 
helpful individuals—at trainside, 
ships’ piers, or even at the Cus- 
toms lines. Often they can lay 
their hands on that precious 
‘lower’ that you always want at 
the last minute. 

Our friends like our location in 
the center of the city, our meals, 
our rooms, and our service. But 
they appreciate most of all the 
little extra things we try to do to 
make them feel at home and 
comfortable. 

Won’t you give us the oppor- 
tunity of numbering you among 
our friends next time you visit 
New York? 


The ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVENUE AT 45TH STREET 
Epwarp CuinTon Focc, Managing Director 
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INDUSTRIAL 
Booklets 
e 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


Conowingo—A two-reel film, depicting 
the construction of the Conowingo dam 
and power house, is available for show- 
ing before club, school, college, business, 
and other organizations. Address Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation, 49 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

How to Get the Things You Want— 
An interesting 28-page booklet explaining 
how you can provide a retirement income 
for yourself. Without obligation, from 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 563 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Pennsylvania’s War Memorial—An 
illustrated booklet just issued giving 
complete information about the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Memorial Bridge at Harris- 
burg, Pa. Indiana Limestone Company, 
Department 2277, Service Bureau, Bed- 
ford, Ind. 


Industrial Fort Worth—Outlines the 
advantages that city offers manufac- 
turers. Address the Publicity Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce, Fort 
Worth, Tex., for your copy. 


An Air Castle—Gives a brief sketch of 
the founding and history of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, and shows a few 
of the many products the firm manufac- 
tures. Write the B. F. Sturtevant Com- 
pany, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., for a 
free copy of this brochure. 


Monolithic Concrete Buildings—An in- 
formative booklet on-.concrete construc- 
tion offered by Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago. 


Greenbac Check Paper—The story of 
this unique check paper may be obtained 
from the Todd Company, Protectograph 
Division, 1154 University Avenue, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


Budget Control—A 40-page booklet 
treating the reasons for a budget in busi- 
ness, how it should be prepared and the 
principles of its effective operation. 
Ernst & Ernst, 27 Cedar Street, New 
York. 

Harvests and Highlines—Discusses the 
history of empowered agriculture in 
American industrial development. Mid- 
dle West Utilities Company, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Management, Men and Motives—An 
authoritative booklet on group insurance, 
of interest to all employers. Write John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, for a copy. 


Noise Control Report—Send to the 
Celotex Company, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, for a copy of the re- 
port on the money-saving efficiency of 
office noise control, originally presented 
before the Nationa] Office Management 
Association. 
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I will send $1.00 or return the 
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Sick in Bed 


Common Stocks” 


A NEW Book by 
R. W. McNEEL 


Author of “Beating The Stock Market” 


/ syoo 












L—FOR CRYIN’ OUT LOUD /-=="-7_L 


McNEEL INSTITUTE OF INVESTMENT EDUCATION, INC. 
126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send copy of “SICK IN ~ WITH COMMON STOCKS.” Within 10 days 


Seer eee e eee reese eee eSeSeseseseses @eeecces 


with 


A 
a ANKERS, brokers, 
~ financial authori- 

ties, editors, and econo- 

mists have told you 
everything except the 
one thing you should 

i .2 know—and that is the 

BAS ~ reason for “SICK IN 
woes BED WITH COMMON 
> STOCKS.” 






A great book by one 
of the country’s fore- 
most financial writers. 


The coupon 
will bring it 
to you forfree 
examination. 
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(PLEASE PRINT) 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


























INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for in- 
formation and. opinions 
concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2 for each 
security, or $5 for three, 
by mail. Telephone and 
telegraph advice $5 and up 
according to the service 
required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 





Bene Market 
Over 


F THE bear market is over —if 
> business is on the verge of a 
major recovery— 

If a bull market is just around the 
corner— 

Then you should know exactly 
which stocks to hold and sell, and 
which to buy in order to profit most. 

Our current Stock Market Bulletins 
tell you. Specimen copies will be sent 
to you by request free. Simply ad- 
dress: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 829, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Give 


FORBES 


The ONE 
MAGAZINE 


That Ideally Combines 
The Spirit of 


Christmas Giving 





With the 


Fundamentals of 


Business Building 





What better Christmas gift to your 
associates and friends than a year’s 
subscription to FORBES Magazine— 
a profit-yielding, year-round, pleas- 
ant reminder of the giver? 


80,000 EXECUTIVES all over the 
country look forward eagerly to each 
issue of FORBES. They read it. 
They depend on it regularly to keep 
them in touch with the significant 
trends and events in finance, in-. 
dustry, and commerce. A roll-call 
of FORBES readers would reveal 
the names of leading executives in 
every division of business activity. 
It is for such men that FORBES 
Magazine is edited; a magazine that 
is alert, informative, and helpful in 
all practical problems. 


A year’s subscription to FORBES is 
the ideal Christmas gift—a choice 
that is intelligent, practical, far- 
seeing and sure to be genuinely 
appreciated. A handsome Christmas 
ecard will be sent announcing your 
gift. SEND IN YOUR ORDER 
TODAY! 


Published the first and the fifteenth 
of every month. 25 cents a copy— 
Annual subscription $5.00. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 Fifth Avenue - New York 
COUPON 


I enclose 
for each order). 
year to the 
complimenis. 
posta 


dollars ($5.00 
Send FORBES for one 
ollowing persons with my 
(Add_50 cents for Canadian 
1.00 for Foreign). 


SPCC eee eee eee eseseseseeeEeeeeeeeE® 


COCO Hee eee eee eseresesreseeeeeEee® 

















INVESTMENT 
Booklets 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


National Stock Analysis—Features a 
resume of each industry together with 
analyses of companies, classified by in- 
dustries, whose securities are listed on 
the principal exchanges. A copy will be 
mailed upon request to Tobey & Kirk, 
25 Broad Street, New York. 

Odd Lot Trading—Shows the many 
advantages offered both to large and 
small investors in diversifying their 
security holdings. Contains, also, many 
suggestions which will be appreciated by 
investors and traders. Booklet F453 on 
request to John Muir & Company, 39 
Broadway, New York. 

The Insull Group—A 45-page booklet 
giving detailed information about the 
management of the many important pub- 
lic utilities comprising the group. Ad- 
dress Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 72 
West Adams Street, Chicago. 

Circular L104—Discusses the invest- 
ment possibilities of Associated Electric 
Company 44%4% Gold Debenture Bonds. 
General Utility Securities, Inc, 61 
Broadway, New York. 

Training for Business Leadership— 
Complete information about the intensive 
business course for young men given by 
the Babson Institute. Write Division 
107, Babson Institute, Babson Park, 
Mass., for booklet. 

The Bache Review—Gives information 
on events which affect the commercial 
and financial situation. Sent for_ three 
months without charge. J. S. Bache & 
Co., 42 Broadway, New York. 

Trading Methods—Helpful booklet J9 
of interest to investors and traders is 
offered by Chisholm & Chapman, 52 
Broadway, New York. 

Utility Preferred Stocks—An informa- 
tive and interesting analysis of the 
advantages offered by preferred stocks 
in general and utility preferred stocks in 
particular. G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, 
Inc., 36 Wall Street, New York. 

Stocks Market Profits—Describes test 
methods employed in stock market 
trading. Offered free by American 
Institute of Finance, 260 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Market Action—Copies of this weekly 
bulletin will be sent free for three weeks 
by the Wetsel Market Bureau, 341 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 

Is It Impossible?—A new booklet 
offered by Founders Securities Trust, 
National Union Bank Bldg., Boston, 
Mass., is of interest to every investor. 

Making Money in Stocks—This inte- 
resting book, together with specimen 


copies of current stock market bulletins, 
will be sent free of charge by Investors 
Research Bureau, Division 829, Chimes 
Bldg.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Reverse English 


An old farmer wrote to Sears, Roe- 


buck & Co.: 


“Please send me one of them gasoline 
engines which you advertise on page 
785 and if it is any good I’ll send you a 
check for it.” 

The following reply was 
received: 

“Send us the check and if it is any 
good we will send you the engine.”—$5 
prize to L. L. Jarrard, Greenville, S. C. 


promptly 


Wrong Side of Ledger 


A minister consented to preach during 
his vacation in the country at an Episco- 
pal church. When he arrived at the 
church on Sunday morning the sexton 
welcomed him and said: 

“Do you wish to wear a surplice, sir?” 

“Why, my good man, I’m a Methodist. 
What do I know about surplices? All I 
know about is deficits.”—Prize of Forbes 
book to J. Williams, Waycross, Ga. 


Keeping. It Secret 


Hubby: “What’s the idea? These 
shirts are four sizes too big for me. You 
know my size.” 

Wifey: “Well, the big sizes cost just 
the same as the little ones and I wasn’t 
going to let that new clerk know what a 
shrimp I married.”—Capper’s Weekly. 


Unemployment Note 


“T’se for a five-day week. How ’bout 
you, Sam?” 

“Man! I’se for a five-day week-end!” 
—Exchange. 


Good News 


Good news comes from the Middle 
West. Many farm and mill hands are 
idle, but practically all of the cider is 
working.—]J udge. 


A Special Occasion 


The college professor and his wife 
were entertaining at dinner. Suddenly a 
child’s voice was heard from the floor 
above: 

“Mother !” 

“What is it, Archie?” she asked. 

“There’s only clean towels in the bath- 
room. Shall I start one?”—Fyr-Fyter. 


ee 
© 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 
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Dividends 


Dividends 





Dividends 

















The West Penn 
Electric Company 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of $1.75 per share upon the 
Class A Stock of The West Penn Electric 
Company, for the quarter ending Decem- 
ber 30, 1930, payable on December 30. 
1930, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 17, 1930. 


G. E. Mourrte, Secretary. 


























Monongahela West Penn 
Public Service Company 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of the Monon- 
gahela West Penn Public Service Com- 
pany has declared quarterly dividend No. 
30 of one and three-quarters per cent 
(433%4¢ per share) upon the 7% Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1930, payable Janu- 
ary 1, 1931, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 15, 1930. 


S. E. Mrcter, Secretary. 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 127 
COMMON DIVIDEND No. 113 


There have been this day declared a divi- 
dend of one and three-quarters percent (134%) 
on the Preferred Stock and a dividend of 
One and One-Half Dollars ($1.50) per share 
on the Common Stock without par value, of 
this Company, payable Thursday, January 2, 
1931, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business Tuesday, December 16, 1930. 


Checks will be mailed to stockholders by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


G. R. SCANLAND, Vice-President 
H. C. WICK, Secretary 
New York, December 1, 1930. 


Swift & Company 
Dividend No. 180 


A quarterly dividend of Fifty Cents a share 
on the capital stock of Swift & Company, will 
be paid on January 1, 1931, to stockholders of 
record, December 10, 1980, as shown on the 
books of the company. 

For the purposes of the Annual Meeting, the 
stock transfer books will beclosed from Decem- 
ber, 11, 1980 to January, 8, 1931, both inclusive. 


U. S. Yards. Chicago. J. E. CORBY, Sec’y 
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| UNION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


w 


A cash dividend of Sixty-five cents 
(65c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable January 1, 
1931, to stockholders of record at 

—_— of business December 4, 

1930. 








WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer 
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ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE CO. 
$6 PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock of Electric 
Bond and Share Company has been declared for 
payment on February 2, 1931, to stockholders 
eet at the close of business on January 8, 


Holders of record of Preferred Stock of Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company (old company) 
are to be treated for the purpose of this 
dividend as the holders of record of $6 Preferred 
Stock of Electric Bond and Share Company 
(new company). 

$5 PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock of Electric Bond 
and Share Company has been declared for pay- 
ment on February 2, 1931, to stockholders of 
cooeee at the close of business on January 8, 


931. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE’’ 

November 28th, 1930 
HE Board of Directors of Loew’s Incor- 
porated has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 75c per share and an extra dividend of 
$1.00 per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of this Company, payable on the 31st 
day of December, 1930 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on the 13th day 
of December, 1930. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 

Vice President & Treasurer 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a distri- 
bution of $1.00 per share on the Company’s 
2,540,000 shares of capital stock without nominal 
or par value, payable on December 15, 1930, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on December 1, 1930. 

Stockholders will be advised later as to what 
portion of said distribution is from Free Surplus 
and what from Reserve for pletion. 


H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 





* 
DIVIDENDS 


ARMOUR 3 COMPANY 
(ILLINOIS) 


ARMOUR &88 COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 





On Novemser 2]1st a quarterly 
dividend of one and _three- 
fourths per cent (134% ) on the 
preferred stock of each of the 
above corporations was 
declared by the Board of 
Directors. Payable January 2, 
1931, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business, 
December 10, 1930. 


E. L. LALUMIER, 


Secretary 


: J 























DIVIDEND No. 13 


HIRAM WALKER-GOODERHAM & WORTS, LTD. 


Controlling and Operating 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Limited 
Gooderham & Worts, Limited 
Distillers & Bottlers in Bond 


Notice is hereby given that quarterly dividend 
(No. 13) of twenty-five (25c) cents a share has 
been declared on the outstanding no par value 
capital stock of this Company. 

This dividend is payable (Monday) December 
15, 1930, to shareholders of record at se of 
business (Wednesday) November 26. 

By Order of the Board, 
FLETCHER RUARK, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
WALKERVILLE, Canada, November 21, 1930 





Electric Power & Light Corporation 


Preferred Stock Dividends 
The regular quarterly dividends of $1.75 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and $1.50 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock of the Electric 
Power & Light Corporation have been declared 
for payment on January 2, 1931, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business December 8, 


1930. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 


THE UNITED GAS AND 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


50 Church Street New York City 
E November 21, 1930 

The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1%% on the Preferred 
Stock of the Corporation payable January 1, 
1931 to stockholders of record December 16, 1930. 


J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer 
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What GIFT Could Be More 
Appreciated Than a Year’s 
Subscription to 


FORBES 


BUSINESS — FINANCE 
BUSINESS OF LIFE 
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j Edited by B. C. Forbes 

j Published on the first and fifteenth of 
yevery month—25 Cents a Copy— 

\ Annual Subscription $5.00. 

) B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
f 120 Fifth Avenue New York 
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EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Advertising rates are $20.00 per column inch, _Minimum size one inch. 
No advertising accepted unless salary is $3,600 or higher. We 


inch multiples. Cash basis only. 


Large sizes must be in half 


reserve the right to reject any advertising we may deem undesirable. 








EXECUTIVES 


"Tis is your service, estab- 
lished for your benefit. Let us 
assist you with your employ- 
ment problem. 


FORBES EXECUTIVE 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 











SALES MANAGER 


Thoroughly experienced sales ex- 
ecutive with record of notable 
achievement as sales manager for 
several prominent -industrial cor- 
porations, with established reputa- 
tion and proven ability to build 
business volume, offers services to 
reliable firm. Box K-20l, 
FORBES. 
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Volume XXVI 
Numbers 1 to 12 


AGRICULTURE 
Article once a month, issue of the 15th. A. B. 
Genun 
Can a fin Farm Pay? Ask George a. 
ce Oe eer ore ere Sept. 1 
AIR-COOLING 
The President Gets His Weather to Order. 
Lawrence Saunders........ccccceses Aug. 1 
AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 
Article each issue. Walter Boynton 
AVIATION 
Article once a month, issue of the 15th. C. 
H. Biddlecombe (Ended with October 15th 


issue.) 
Where the Airplane Market Lies! E. S. Evans 
1S i A or eee eT ee eer Aug. 15 
BANKING 
Easier Bank Credit: Danger or Benefit? John 
DAE AE Sa errr eee ae July 15 
BONUSES ; 
Are Executive Bonuses Justified? men a 
ide Cie ea ee Beanie ainls a: axe a'e-ala's aha were ct. 15 


BOOKS ON BUSINESS 
Article once a month, issue of the 15th. John 


Carter 
BRITAIN 
British Business Revolts! Herbert N. gg 
Ee A Oe er Ere rae ec. 


BROTHERS IN BUSINESS 
Brothers Who Made Millions. Norman Beas- 
_ ER aera eee July 1 
BUILDING 
See Construction 
BUSINESS FORECAST 


Article each issue. B. C. Forbes 
CANADA 
Article once a month, issue of the Ist. Charles 
Bishop 


CASSON, HERBERT N. 
Buy During Slump! Herbert N. Casson 
PEPER yc SSE EL I CRUE PR We Pe ee Aug. 15 
Don’t Blame the Captain for the Storm! H. 

« Casson ..ssecccccseseccccsevees Oct. 1 
The Storm is Over; Put Your Sails Up! H. 
Casson Nov. 
— Business Revolts! 


unos Selling and Manufacturing Methods in 

Oe OP rer eee Dec. 15 
CHAIN STORES 

The Seon Grocer Finds ““A Way Out!” 


oe) oo See arr Sept. 1 
CONSTRUCTION 
Article once a month, issue of the Ist. Frank 
E. Perley 
COTTON 


Article once a month, issue of the Ist. I. 
V. Shannon 


CREDIT 
Blindfold Credit. Charles F. Lender..Dec. 15 
CUBA 
Will Cuban Sugar Come Back? Merryle Stan- 
ES ELE EE uly 1 
DEPRESSION 
Buy During Slump! Herbert N. we 
LES Eee Oe re 15 
The Storm Is Over; Put Your Sails Sup! 
Ee ere rere Nov. 1 


DEPRESSION-PROOF INDUSTRIES 
These Companies Never Heard of the 287) 


ee eee eee Sept. 15 
These Companies Have Pushed Straight Ahead 
Se | ere Dec 
DISTRIBUTION 
That Ten Billion Dollars We Waste. Frank 
Ae ree Dec. 15 
DIVIDENDS 


To Directors: Pay Extra Xmas Dividends. 
CMMI 50d 6150 0i6.4:6'-04.6.010:0 06:0:0,0.08 Nov. 15 
EUROPE 
Article once a month, issue of the Ist. John 
Carter (Ended Nov. 1) 
Europe’s Best Chance! R. W. McNeel. Oct. 1 
War Debts Irk Europe. R. W. McNeel.Oct. 15 


FAR EAST 
Our Chances in the Far East. Louis Guen- 
MANE G Gate kediodken d.4.0.¢.0ta 6a Aug. 15 

FARMING 


See Agriculture 
FORBES STOCK GUIDE 
Article each issue 
FOREIGN TRADE 
Article once a month, issue of the 15th. F. 
Lamont Peirce 


FREIGHT 


He Upset the Old Order and Now They Copy 


Him! Thomas W. Parry........... Nov. 15 
FROZEN FOODS 


Frozen Foods Make Debut. 


Colby M. Ches- 
ter, Jr. y 


Sept eeerai eta hake WK £06 bib. aie 4) 4:% Nov. 1 





Semi-Annual Index 


to Forbes 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
See Unemployment 
HOLDING COMPANIES 
Have Holding Companies Any Advantages? 
es ES I a6: S.b-<.0-4 0:6.6.60.0°0:3.0 sv aso Nov. 1 
HOOVER, HERBERT 
Don’t Blame the Captain for the Storm! Her- 


er eer ree Oct. 1 
HUMAN AUDIT 
Is Industry for Man? Jerome Davis..Dec. 15 
HUMOR 
The Old Country Store! Do You Remember 
BEF ee RIER «5c 6.054.010 0 5i0id-0:0 06a seer — 1 
Jehus of Commerce. Chet Shafer...... ug. 1 
The Old-Time Drug Store. Chet Shafer 
BEE ogy ay ey es Sere eerie Dec. 


INVESTMENTS 
Article every issue. William Russell White 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
Article once a month, issue of the 15th. Ar- 
thur Winston 
KLEIN, JULIUS 
New Business Will Arise! Julius Klein 
Ne ee ne Sy ee ee eee ere Sept. 15 
KLEIN, S. 
He Resisted Big Profits and Made a For- 


MUG, Mase ©. PO sc icc c i ccsasaen July 15 
KREUGER, IVAR 
Ivar Kreuger Scans This Business World. 
BME He, Wo .ts 6c siciess o-oo umrersision Sept. 1 
LAMONT, THOMAS W. 
Tommy Lamont of J. P. Morgan! B. C. 


on, ORT ere rare Aug. 1 
The Man Who Answers the S O § of Na. 
eee TR. POPE G skis so iece cece Aug. 15 


MATCH INDUSTRY 
See Ivar Kreuger 


MORGAN, J. P., & COMPANY 
See Thomas W. Lamont 


MOTOR BOAT INDUSTRY 
Motor Boats a Boon to Industry. Monroe 
Ae ore rer fee Aug. 15 


OIL INDUSTRY 


Article once a month, issue of the Ist. Paul 
Wagner (ended Nov. 1) 
PERSONALITY 
Your Personality and Your Job. Donald A. 
EERO SAREE ages tere eee Oct. 15 
Your Personality and Success. Donald A. 
MME Sa said 6.4:04:05 Gas DaReaeeaioead Dec. 1 


PRICE-CUTTING 
The Manufacturer and the Price-Slasher. H. 


A. Haring, Jr be. GaieaXeaaew% SareaeRieiiness July 1 
A. & P., Macy’s, Ford’s Secret. Alfred iee- 
REE Arar ree eee ne Nov. 15 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Progressiveness Has Brought Utility Prosper- 
ee eee ee eer Nov 
Count ’em! Eleven Utility Giants from y 
RMN OR sca <cla kieran uiaanken a ecbieute a eiocans ov. 1 
Utilities Léddérs Foresee Industrial — 
Se GIA ath Stable and BEG Eble aia Re ee seaceleaxeane Vov 
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July 1 
to 


December 15, 1930 


RAILROAD INDUSTRY 
— — a month, isue of the Ist. 
Hoover ‘Wants Rail Mergers. Editorial. Dec. 1 


RELIGION 


Samuel 


The Business Man and Religion. Alfred W. 
I ee eR te Dec. 15 
RETAILING 
Will It Save the Retailer? A New Plan. 
rem SG. Sena en... ok ces cdccwced Oct. 1 
ROCKEFELLER, JOHN D. 
Why John D. Never Misses. Edwin C. Hill 
Bt Ses SS EES le UR eee ee apy Co Sept. 15 
RUSSIA 
This Russian ‘‘Prosperity.’”? Alfred —— 
CES PSO seer OY ree Ty Peer eT ept. 15 
How We Do Business with Soviet emia, 
pe reer kigle Sake Oct. 1 
SELLING 
See S. Klein 


STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 
Article each issue 


STOCKS 
Poll Shows Executives’ Favorite Stocks. R. 
Te ee er nen re July 15 
How Much to Pay for Your Stock. R. W. 
ee Ce TT Oe Te ee Aug. 1 
Stocks Favored by Executives. R. W. Scha- 
BME Fo cincis.owcinesulecepiesesdieusoee Oct. 15 

TARIFF 
Why the Tariff Is Not So Bad! A. H. Ulm 
Py PS, SER ry Ser SRR erie ree July 15 


TOY INDUSTRY 
Ask the Young! (Interview with A. C. Gil- 
bert) F. S. Clark Dec. 1 
TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
The Big Dividends from Trade Associations. 


RN: MOND iso. 5s sisi crkine ade dn cdcale Oct. 1 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Should Executives Help Out Unemployed? 
ON rere err re July 15 
Will General Electric Unemployment Plan 
 Scnc asvixiauean aa Kcelae areas wack uly 15 
Will General Electfic Unemployment Plan 
PEN isie:asovc mecha a Miao iaioreegtsepunsiciars ug. 1 
Unemployment Reserves to Become Common? 
pO Ore re et re ee Aug. 1 
Will General Electric ee Piag 
err re 15 
Labor’s Ultimatum: Employers, Take ‘Note! 
er eer eye: Sept. 15 
Why Work So Long? William Green. ..Oct. 1 


Some Guarantee Steady Work. Editorial 


RO ee. POPPIN ST Ie Ee Oe ET Ee: Oct. 15 
WALL STREET POINTERS 
Article each issue. Alex H. Godfrey 
WHAT BUSINESS LEADERS SAY 
Article each issue 
WHEAT 
Wheat Embroils the World. S. ae 4 
eee Sale antes Soe as es Wien ee tae Oe eee aies ct. 15 


WHITE, WILLIAM RUSSELL 
Article each issue 
WHITNEY, RICHARD 
Richard Whitney: A Leader Created by Panic. 
a SO ee ner Nov. 15 











they are. 


purchasing power, united 


of life. 


FORBES 








PROPHETS vs. 


Spraeadprania MEN planning profits in 1931 are not wasting 

their time in becoming individual business weather prophets. 
They are actively adjusting their businesses to conditions as 
They are investing their advertising dollars in media 
which reach the greatest percentage of actual purchasing power. 
The influence of a magazine like FORBES with its serious appeal 
must be even greater on a sobered public. 


FORBES offers a market of 80,000 business readers, great in 
in seeking through FORBES the 
rock-bottom fundamentals of business, finance and the business 


Let us show you who these readers are. 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MONOLITHIC CONCRETE 


Makes 
CUCHK A blank wall i 


attractive 

















Copies of the booklet 
“Monolithic Concrete Buildings” 
ies ied ok will be mailed upon request 
Wall of Pantages Theatre, Hollywood, Calif., B. MARCUS PRITECA, Architect; 
Ws. SIMPSON CONSTRUCTION CO., Contractors. 


PORTLAND-CEMENT Cssociation-= 


Concrete for permanence and firesafety vate Tea 








LUCKIES ARE ALWAYS KIND TO YOUR THROAT 


Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette you ever smoked, made of the finest 





tobacco—The Cream of the Crop—“IT'S TOASTED.” Lucky Strike has 





an extra, secret heating process. Everyone knows that heat purifies and 


so 20,679 physicians say that Luckies are less irritating to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection—a against irritation— against cough 











There are 18 of these 

merry little figures. 

One comes in each 

tin of Lucky Strike 
Flat Fifties. 


© 193¢, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs 








